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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
R. CONKLING declines to accept the place on the Supreme 
Bench. ‘There are three possible explanations of this fact. The 
first and the most hopeful is that the ex-Senator and the President have 
not been in accord in the matter, and the nomination was made simply 
because Mr. ARTHUR thought Mr. Conxktinc had some claim on him, 
but without any attempt at a previous understanding. There is some 
reason to suspect that the President’s relations with the Stalwart leaders 
have not been quite so cordial as appears on the surface, and that these 
gentlemen resent the very small approaches made by this Administra- 
tion to Mr. GarriELp’s friends. ‘This is possible ; but, unless they are 
sensitive to a degree, they cannot have found much to offend them in 
Mr. ARTHUR’S course. A second explanation is that Mr. CoNnKLING 
refused the offer because of the explosions of adverse feeling which it 
caused. The newspapers of the great cities, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, expressed either a mild approval or a very mild dissent. In 
country districts, and especially in Ohio, the dissent was both loud and 
emphatic. In that State, at the last election for Governor, wavering 
members of the party were exhorted to stand firm in order to show their 
regard for the dying President. Now that he is gone, they hardly can 
be expected to relish this bestowal of honors upon the man whose war 
upon Mr. GarFIELD’s methods was, however indirectly, the cause of 
the President’s death, and who has never given the slightest evidence of 
any compunction for his share in that sad transaction. The nomination 
actually creates an element of doubt with reference to Ohio’s position 
in the political future. These things cannot be hid from Mr. Conx- 
LING ; his vanity is not of the sort that would make his skin impervious 
to these shafts; and, when twelve members of the United States 
Senate—one-third of them belonging to his own party,—vote against 
the nomination of an ex-Senator, Mr. CoNnKLING knows that this amount 
of opposition counts for much more than the figures would seem to 
suggest. 

A third hypothesis is that neither Mr. ArrHur nor Mr. CoNnKLING 
meant the nomination seriously. It was meant to draw the fire of the 
Independents, and to test the temper of the Senate. It was a prepara- 
tion for Mr. ConKLING’s nomination to the most important place in 
the Cabinet, the present incumbent of that place taking the seat on the 
Supreme Bench. Such an arrangement as this was rumored some 
months ago. On the theory that Mr. ARTHUR is on the same footing 
with Mr. ConkLING as when he was carried off to Albany, nothing is 
more likely. Vous verrons. 





THE full publication of Mr. BLane’s instructions to Mr. TRESCOTT 
shows that their tenor was by no means so aggressive as was inferred 
from the quotations Mr. FRELINGHUYsEN made in recalling a part of 
those instructions. Mr. BLAINE did not simply instruct Mr. TREscoTT 
to suspend diplomatic relations with Chili, in case he received a cer- 
tain answer. He spoke of that answer as one whose reception was ex- 
tremely improbable, and instructed for its reception as an extreme case. 
Yet we do not see that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN can be charged justly with 
perverting Mr. BLAINE’s meaning by an isolated and unfair quotation. 
His supplementary instructions were written for the eye of Mr. TrEs- 
coTT, who had the whole document before him. When they were pub- 
lished, the fact that a false impression would be created probably had 
quite escaped the:Secretary of State. 





WE are both surprised and grieved that the House Committee of 
Ways and Means should report a bill fixing at four years the tenure of 
office for collectors of internal revenue. By a happy oversight, the law 
creating the Internal Revenue Bureau fixed no term for the expiry of 





their commissions. The collectors are removable; but their removal 
requires that their superior shall take the initiative in displacing them. 
These offices do not drop into his lap at the close of a few years. 
If he wants them, he must take them from men who not only have 
served the public well, but have no legal term for their service to 
expire. As a consequence, the internal revenue service is the most 
permanent and the best managed part of the Governmental service. 
Its members have shown a constant readiness to lay down their lives in 
the enforcement of the laws. They have been singularly free from 
every kind of peculation. It has been the boast of the Treasury that 
they collect hundreds of millions every year, without the loss of a 
dollar. The Committee plead that their liability to removal is a dis- 
advantage and an annoyance, and that a law giving them four years’ 
security against this would be a gain. If the Committee expect to 
wind up the Bureau within four years, their bill is defensible. If they 
are not sure of that, let them give usa law securing their places to these 
collectors during good behavior or until their offices are abolished by 
law. 





SENATOR MILLER’s bill for the regulation of Chinese immigration has 
been occupying the attention of the Senate, Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts 
taking the lead in opposition. We think the legislation inevitable, 
while we also believe that the people of the Pacific Coast might have 
abated the nuisance of ‘‘ Chinese cheap labor ’’ by proper regulations 
of the Chinese quarters in their cities. Laws to force the Mongolians 
to live and feed like human beings, and otherwise incur the expenses 
of civilization, would have forced Chinese wages up, and would also 
have deterred the further immigration of these hardly desirable visitors. 
But, as the States have failed to do their duty in the matter, we think 
there is force in Mr. MILLER’s argument that the exclusion of such com- 
petition as this is as legitimate as is the exclusion of European competi- 
tion in the shape of Bolton shoddies, Manchester ‘‘ cheap and nasties,’’ 
and Brummagem wares. Let us hope that our California friends will 
be as zealous for the execution of another part of the ANGELL Treaty 
with China, viz., that which pledges to the Chinese residents of America 
full protection against the rowdyism which has disgraced so often the 
cities of the farthest West. 


THE plan for aship railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, pro- 
moted by Captain Eaps, has been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Commerce. The Committee profess to have been over- 
whelmingly convinced by the mass of expert testimony in its favor. Yet, 
since Mr. Eaps first laid his proposal before the public, the tenor of 
criticism from experts has been decidedly unfavorable. We do not see 
how any such plan can be carried into effect. Granted that a ship 
loaded with heavy freight is no heavier than a train of cars, yet we do not 
see how a locomotive could move her. No locomotive could start a 
train of cars if they were bolted together. It starts only one at a time, 
and thus takes their inertia in detail. But a locomotive pulling at a big 
ship would have to start her all at once. She is like nothing but a 
train of cars bolted together. 


AT last, a bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy laws has 
been reported to the House. Such a bill must be a compromise be- 
tween two opposite views of the subject. The creditor thinks a bank- 
ruptcy law is most perfect when it furnishes the most effective instru- 
ments for forcing the debtor to disgorge. The less interested public 
think that it has as a main purpose the discharge of innocently insolvent 
debtors from their obligations. The former wants severity; the latter 
want a fair consideration for the class to whom severity would be un- 
just. The present measure we believe to be an effort to comply with 
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both these requirements ; yet we anticipate for it resistance on the part 
of many who think they can collect their accounts more effectively un- 
der the State laws. 

If any proof were needed of the usefulness of a national law, it would 
be found in the investigation of the practice in receivership cases now 
conducted by two committees of the New York Legislature. For years 
past, these receiverships have been a part of the political patronage of 
the metropolis, and they have been managed with a complete disregard 
of the interests of the creditors and with the purpose to enrich the offi- 
cials. 





Tue people of Utah, finding that they no longer will be allowed to 
exist as a Territory, have called a Constitutional convention, and are 
about to apply for admission as a State. In political warfare of this 
kind, it is best generally to act on the aggressive. But the Mormons 
have not been well advised in the present instance. Their application 
will only serve to make their opponents more zealous in support of the 
measure to repress polygamy. It is exactly the fear that Utah may 
slip in as a State in some conjuncture which may make her vote as a 
State useful to the party in power, which makes the need of action 
against polygamy urgent. ‘The movement, therefore, will have an ef- 
fect exactly the opposite of that which is intended. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States has reversed the rulings of 
Secretary SHERMAN in regard to the collection of the sugar duties. It 
may be that the plain sense of the law shut the Court up to this ruling ; 
but, if so, it is a fact much to be regretted. Mr. SHERMAN’S ruling was 
an honest attempt to put a stop to gross frauds on the revenue. When 
the duties on sugar were enacted, color was a fair test of saccharine 
strength. Of late years, the business of coloring fine sugars at Deme- 
rara and other points of export, so as to appear as low-grade sugars, 
has grown to great proportions. ‘lhe Department of Justice has in its 
possession invoices of sulphuric acid shipped by sugar importers to 
Demerara for this purpose. As a consequence, our tariff, as now inter- 
preted, is a premium upon the refinement in foreign countries of low- 
grade into comparatively high-grade sugars; and the establishments 
which have been formed for this purpose in America may go out of the 
business. Nothing, except the higher stages of refining, can now be 
carried on in America, since Mr. SHERMAN’S decision to test sugars, 
not by color, but by the polariscope, has been set aside. It is the 
plain duty of Congress to take up the SHERMAN rulings and give them 
the sanction of law. It is not a question between Protection and Free 
Trade, but one between the plain intent of the law and an impudent 
evasion of it. We shall not insult the Free Traders by assuming that 
they are willing to become accomplices in such an evasion. 





THE floods in the Western rivers, caused by the recent rains, re- 
mind us once more of the manifold shapes in which calamity may visit 
the various parts of our great domain. Fortunately, Congress is in 
session, and the national treasury can supply to some degree the ur- 
gent wants of these myriads of suffering people. Better, however, than 
a constant repetition of this kind of relief, would be some national pro- 
vision against the calamity. We speak, not merely of strengthening 
the levees, but of constructing a great reservoir, at some point near 
Cairo, perhaps, into which the surplus waters could be diverted in time 
of flood, and retained until the subsidence of the river made it safe to 
set them free again. 

But we cannot foresee every kind of calamity, and Congress cannot 
be always in session. There should be some general authority vested 
in the President to expend even large sums for their relief, should occa- 
sion arise during the intervals between the adjournments and the meet- 
ings of Congress. In the case of Memphis and of Michigan, we had to 
depend on the efforts of private benevolence, which proved adequate in 
in the former case and anything but adequate in the latter. 





THE defeat of the Republican. candidate in the Senatorial district 
left vacant by the death of Senator WAGNER in the Spuyten Duyvel dis- 
aster, has caused some conjecture as to its cause. The truth seems to 
be that the Administration Republicans managed to secure the nomi- 
nating convention, but not the voters. That, we think, will be their 








frequent experience during the next few years, and nowhere more strik- 
ingly so than in the next election in Pennsylvania, if they do not walk 
very softly. 

Another reason for the defeat, and one closely related to this, is 
the popular disgust at the dicker for office between JOHN KELLY and 
the Stalwarts, to which we referred two weeks ago. As we foresaw, 
decent Republicans do not choose to pull in traces with a man of Mr. 
KELLy’s stamp. They may be deluded into helping such men when 
they are as far off as Virginia or North Carolina, but not in their own 
State. 





THE Civil Service Reformers are going to prosecute General N. W. 
Curtis for receiving money for political purposes from other employés 
of the Treasury. We are glad of this, as a first step in the repeal of 
an absurd law. The conviction of General Curtis could have no other 
good effect than this. It would never stop such practices, although it 
might compel greater secrecy in them. The way to stop them is to 
give our civil servants such an immunity from dismissal, because of 
political changes or the whims of their superiors, as will make them no 
more ready to contribute money for such purposes than are other citizens. 
But a law to forbid an official to collect all the money he can for his 
party, always must be offensive to the American people, as an invasion 
of that personal liberty which no man forfeits in accepting civil office 
under the Government. 

The Civil Service Reformers of New York would be much better 
employed in organizing some kind of demonstration against the re- 
moval of Mr. Pittspury from the superintendency of prisons, and the 
substitution of an incompetent politician in his place. It is a mistake 
that they confine their attention so much to national politics, and do 
nothing for the correction of the evils of the ‘‘ spoils system ’’ in State 
and municipal politics, where they are much more serious and more 
important to the people. 





Just at present, there is an atmosphere of flurry among our Demo- 
cratic friends, and a hastening to and fro to conferences, meetings, and 
‘¢ important demonstrations,’’ which reminds one of the confusion into 
which a birth or a death throws a respectable household. Which it is 
in this case, time will show. No doubt, if the Democratic party could 
make up its mind to bury dead issues, and not to make itself a standing 
menace to great industrial interests, it might become once more a 
power in American politics. The ‘‘ Grant crowd’’ are working very 
hard for its benefit. So is Mr. ARTHUR and the Administration gen- 
erally. But its immense capacity for blundering, which has character- 
ized it ever since it renounced its most cherished traditions to take up 
the cause of slavery, makes those who might wish it well somewhat 
despondent as to its future. It has marched up more blind-alleys than 
any other party in our history ; and there is no evidence of its purpose 
to renounce that unprofitable employment in the immediate future. 





A MEETING was held in New York on Tuesday evening to organize 
a Free Trade association. We always supposed that New York had an 
organization of that sort in full feather, to say nothing of the Society for 
Political Education, the American branch of the CosppEN Club, and the 
Brooklyn Revenue Reform Club. We do not suppose that any sugges- 
tions we may make will meet with much attention ; yet we cannot help 
advising them to confine the subscriptions, as well as the membership, 
to American citizens. The average American does not like to see Brit- 
ish firms and their American agencies subscribing for the enlighten- 
ment of his country and the alteration of its laws. Mr. GREELEY made 
that point some years ago, and to some purpose. 





THE seventh attempt to assassinate Queen VicroriA, like all the pre- 
vious ones, has been made by a lunatic, and has no political significance 
whatever. The man MacLean, who fired the pistol-shot in this case, 
had been the inmate of several asylums, and was but recently discharged. 
Under the English law, he will be flogged, and confined in an asylum 
for life. 

It is among the merits of the English system that there is nobody 
whom it is worth while to shoot. The Queen “reigns, but does not 
govern ;’’ the Prime Minister merely represents the majority of the 
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House of Commons. The death of either or both would cause no 
sensible deflection in national policy. In America, it is different. Mr. 
Harrison’s death caused a revolution in national policy, and prevented 
the Whig party from retaining the power they won by such an effort in 
1840. Mr. Tayior’s death produced smaller results; but that of Mr. 
LINCOLN gave us a Democratic instead of a Republican President, and 
threatened the disintegration of the Republican party. And the death 
of Mr. GarFIELD has brought us down to Mr. RoscozE CoNnkKLING and 
Mr. WILLIAM J. POLLOCK. 





THE Philadelphia Committee of One Hundred is about to hold one 
more meeting, and then will adjourn until September. It has, however, 
distinctly given notice that it proposes to enter upon its work in the 
autumn, actively and energetically, with reference to the election of an 
improved delegation to represent the city inthe Legislature. This is a 
most important, and promises to be a most valuable, service to Phila- 
delphia and to the State. The strength of the Independent movement 
in the election of February, and the manifestly great results it ac- 
complished in the reconstruction of the Councils, pointed naturally to 
the Legislature as the next object of effort. Thirty-eight Representa- 
tives and four Senators are to be chosen, and in this large number there 
is the opportunity for a great work of reform. One of the important 

_ends to be accomplished, besides that of increasing the intelligence and 
j{mproving the standard of character of the delegation, is the establish- 
,mept in the Legislature of a representation in accord with the reform 
, Purpgses now entertained by the people of Philadelphia. The necessity 
, for this,is, of course, plain enough in the nature of things ; but it was 
. especially impressed upon the members of the Committee of One Hun- 
. dred ina yisit which some of them made to Harrisburg a year ago. They 
, then saw for themselves the unreasonableness of asking members from 
_ other parts of the State to do for Philadelphia’s sake what Philadelphia’s 
« own.delegation would not unite in doing. The country districts had their 
own legislation, and their members would not consent to steadily sacri- 
(fice it in order to serve the city’s convenience. What was plainly needed 
was; that the people of the city should protect themselves, as they had the 
right and. the power to do, by electing such a delegation as would reflect 
and enforge.their purposes. How much of this will be done next No- 
vember, we shall see ; meanwhile, it is notable to find the Harrisburg 
Telegraph, Senator CAMERON’S Stalwart home newspaper, talking in this 
wise : 

“The way for the Republican party of Philadelphia to secure a Republican delega- 
tion in the next Legislature, is to nominate good men,—men who have the respect of 
their constituencies, men whose past lives are not a mystery, and whose present occu- 
pations do not need defence. With such men on the ticket, there need be no fear of 
the result.” 





THE condition of Pennsylvania politics, though superficially quiet 
and apathetic, is in reality considerably agitated and quite interesting 
to the close observer. The Republican Convention being fixed for 
May roth, the election of county delegates will soon be active. Thus 
far, nearly sixty, out of the two hundred and fifty-one composing a 
full convention, have been chosen, about two-thirds of whom were 
elected last year, to hold over for this year’s State Convention. The 
main interest is in the nomination for Governor, and, so far, only two 
real candidates appear,—General James A. Beaver of Centre County, 
who, it was announced about New Year, is ‘slated ”’ for the place by 
Senator CAMERON ; and Mr. SaMuEL BUTLER, of Chester County, the 
present State Treasurer. General BEAVER is objected to on three prin- 
cipal grounds: (1) That he is, and would be as Governor, Senator 
CamEron’s lieutenant for present and future political operations ; (2) 
that he joined in the effort, led by Senators, ConKLING, CAMERON and 
Locan, to overbear the Republican party at Chicago, and nominate 
General Grant for a third term, misrepresenting in this the feeling of 
his Congressional district, and earning, as the reward of unfaithfulness 
to the people, his St. Louis brazen medal ; and (3) that he is inti- 
mately identified with, and is the real supporter of, that wretched and 
wasteful failure, the so-called ‘‘State College.’’? General BEaver, in 
some of these particulars, is perhaps more unfortunate than blamable; 
but they leave him very unavailable, in the most ordinary party sense, 
for a campaign such as this of 1882 is sure to be. The time has come 


when people are demanding a Governor who will be his own man, and 





not merely Mr. CaAMERON’S; who will be free of engagements ‘‘ to 
move heaven and earth,’’ three years hence, for the Senator’s re-elec- 
tion ; who is not the proud owner of a ‘‘ 306’’ decoration ; and who 
is clear of all connection with wasteful and indefensible tappings of the 
public treasury. 





In behalf of Mr. BuTLER, it is urged that he has not been made a 
‘set-up ’’ candidate, and did not go about soliciting the favor of those 
who make—and hitherto, except in the United States Senatorship ‘of 
1881, have forced upon the party,—their ‘‘slate’’ nominations. It is un- 
questionable that he has come into the field by a popular pressure, and 
that, without the appearance of an independent demand from various 
quarters for his candidacy, he would not have appeared at all. Mr. 
But er has not been an ‘‘ Independent” of any grade of classification, in 
the political movements of the past two years, one explanation, and 
probably a sufficient one, being that he has been engaged in attending 
to the duties of the position to which he was assigned by the election o! 
1879 ; but he necessarily stands now as representing that strong desire 
and purpose of the mass of the Républican party to make nomination» 
by the popular will and with popular approval. In this attitude, Mr. 
BuTLER will make a creditable record, precisely as he has done in the 
administration of the State treasury. It is apparent to very many 
thorough-going party men in the Republican ranks, that his nomination 
would be ‘‘the strong thing, ’’ and the support which he receives is. 
therefore, composed, not only oi the great body of the anti-‘‘ machine ’’ 
elements, but likewise of many who do not ordinarily join in revolts 
against ‘‘machine”’ rule. As the Convention is but sixty days distant. 
it is obvious that there will be a good deal of energetic work done in 
the next few weeks. So far, the results are on the side of Senator CAM 
ERON, but chiefly because, in the forty delegates who were selected so 
long in advance as last year, he has the greater proportion, the service 
which is done in his behalf being always begun in good time. What 
vitality there is in the Republican party of Pennsylvania is now to be 
seen. The friends of ‘‘ reform within the ranks’’ now have the oppor- 
tunity to prove their value to the party, the certainty of disaster to it. 
if ‘‘boss’’ rule is once more to prevail in its convention, being per- 
fectly apparent. 





THE practical difficulty foreseen in the working of the Irish Land 
Law, that no possible number of courts could dispose of the cases 
which would arise, has proved a serious trouble. The courts have de- 
cided something over twenty-three hundred cases. There are seventy 
thousand on their dockets and the possibility of five times as many. 
Long before these cases are disposed of, the fifteen-year term for whicl: 
the fair rent is fixed will have expired, and the first applicants will be 
crowding back for a new hearing. Mr. PARNELL foresaw this, and pro- 
posed to prepare test cases, which would satisfy the tenants, if they 
found the Land Law would work. For inserting this latter proviso, he 
was sent to prison and the services of the Land League refused. 

How little any land law will do to make Ireland peaceful, because 
prosperous, is seen by the report of the correspondent of Zhe Guardian, 
that, in the proclaimed districts alone, there are nine hundred thousand 
young people living without any kind of employment! Zhe Pall Mal/ 
Gazette well remarks, that, till the root of this evil is touched, no con- 
tentment or quiet can be expected. It proposes emigration, education, 
and railways. As for the first, the Irish have a notion that they havea 
right to live in their own country. As to the second, Zhe Gazette will 
find that a majority of these ninety myriads are graduates of the national 
schools, and are all the more discontented with the condition of their 
country for the fairly good education they got there. And, as to the 
railways, the most utter destitution of employment is found in places 
like Limerick, where the railroad accommodation is ample. The only 
nossible remedy is the naturalization of other industries than farming in 
Ireland. America can tell how it is done. 





NoTTINGHAM, in spite of the efforts of the Land League to divert the 
Irish vote from him, has elected Mr. BRADLAUGH again, and the House 
once more refuses to allow him to take the oath, or even to wait for new 
legislation on the subject before taking any further action. Under any 
other leader than Mr. GLADSTONE, the party pressure would have been 
used without mercy to secure a majority for his admission. But the 
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Prime Minister is not the man to insist where a religious scruple is al- 
leged. The Peers mean to go farther, and to exclude atheists from Par- 
liament. This is severe on the Duke of SomMERSET, whom they have 
put at the head of their new Irish commission. 





THE ADMINISTRATION'S SLENDER SUPPORT. 

F President ARTHUR has resolved to rest his Administration 
] upon the support of the one element in the Republican party 
represented by Mr. Conk.ino, he has entered upon a course which 
can lead only to disaster. It is hardly to be presumed that he 
would form such a resolution without fully surveying the field, or 
that he would permit his former personal associations and factional 
views to stand without a careful inquiry whether they might not 
need revision under his change of circumstances. Presuming, 
therefore, that this survey and inquiry have been made, it must be 
confessed that there is room for abundant surprise that an intelli- 
gent man, acquainted with the history of the past and able to 
measure with even tolerable skill the political forces of the present, 
should not see that the President who expects to successfully con- 
duct the Government with no more support than that which he can 
secure from the Stalwart wing of the Republican party, is making 
his eventual failure certain from the very beginning. 


The historical examples are curiously instructive. Mr. ARTHUR 
is the fourth Vice-President who, by the death of his chief, came to 
the Presidential office. In every case, the loss of the President was 
profoundly lamented by the nation, and the successor, in entering 
upon his duties, had to meet the ill-concealed suspicion and anxiety 
of his own party, who, in electing him to perform the nominal and 
unimportant duties of the Vice-Presidency, had never anticipated 
the calamity of the President’s demise, and the consequent promo- 
tion that would follow. All these Vice-Presidents, beginning with 
this cloud of popular foreboding about them, soconducted their Ad- 
ministrations as to show that it had been only too well justified. All 
of them, in a greater or Jess degree, reversed the policy of the Presi- 
dents whom they succeeded. All of them desired the vindication 
of an election for another term. All of them failed to receive it! 


What lessons President ARTHUR might have drawn, and one 
would suppose would have drawn, from these examples, scarcely 
need be pointed out. Harrison, dying at the very outset of his 
service, stands in history as a figure at once venerable and heroic ; 
TYLER, who reversed his policy, abandoned his plans, disappointed 
the party that had elected them both, and made the great hopes 
of the people turn to ashes upon their lips, is remembered only as 
one unfaithful and unsuccessful. His effort to “ Tylerize” the 
Whig party, to create a personal following in it that should disre- 
gard the traditions and principles to which the party had been de- 
voted, and to put upon a lower plane its policy and its work, not 
only failed, but left in connection with his name an unpleasant odor 
which no one of any party has since encountered without disgust. 
Much of the same sort was FiL-mMore’s performance, though less 
positively offensive. He stands better than Ty Er, but still as 
one who did not do what the President whom he succeeded would 
have done. Taytor had his party with him; Fitmore disap- 
pointed its hopes, and left it ready for burial and almost resigned 
to death. Upon Jonnson’s Administration it is scarcely necessary 
to dwell. The recollection of it is fresh in the publicmind. When 
Lincoin fell, the anguish of the nation was unrelieved by any 
cheerful confidence in his successor, and time only served to show 
of what different material the successor was made. Had JOHNSON 
tried to respect the ideas that governed LincoLn, and to go forward 
in the same path, if he could not take footsteps of so great a span, 
he might have reached the end of his term respected, and left office 
with the credit of one who had at least faithfully adhered to the 
line of his duty. But he, too, tried to coerce and mislead the party 
that had made hin Vice-President ; he, too, abandoned the ground 
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upon which his chief had been chosen by the people ; and his efforts 
to “ Johnsonize,” like those of his predecessor to “ Tylerize,” ended 
in a defeat so mortifying that a man of greater sensitiveness would 
never have recovered from the blow. 

That any new Vice-President, succeeding to the Presidency, 
should now enroll himself in a list so marked with the name of 
failure and so covered with the cloud of contempt, might well 
cause the world to wonder. The situation is so similar, the circum- 
stances are so nearly identical, that no one need doubt the end. 
Independent of their offensive efforts to secure their election for a 
new term,—these being simply additional features in a course which 
was already completely discredited,—the essential cause of TYLER’s 
and Jounson’s failure was their unfaithfulness to the hopes and ex- 
pectations which the people had entertained in the election. They 
betrayed their own party. There was a cry for new and better 
things in 1840, which Harrison represente1, but which TYLER dis- 
appointed. The people had hopes; they rejoiced in them; the 
result of the election made them glad and expectant. But TYLER, 
turning off from the course Harrison had marked out, tossed 
away those hopes as if he had desired to affront and demoralize 
the very men who had voted him into the Vice-Presidency. So, 
too, 1848, with its election, had a definite public inspiration, and so 
had the dark, but not hopeless, year 1864. Those elections em- 
bodied a definite public purpose. TYLER would publicly have an- 
swered this, had he survived; LINcoLN surely would. But the 
men who succeeded them chose to do otherwise. ; 

If, however, the President were now simply to study the forces 
in the Republican party, and to measure, without personal or fac- 
tional bias, the strength which the Stalwart element can muster for 
the support of his Administration, he surely would see, apart from 
any lessons of history, what must be the consequence of not adher- 
ing with simple fidelity to the standards set up in 1880. The men 
who would accept Mr. Conxkiino’s leadership, or who would be 
willing to have him make for them their political chart and com- 
pass, were not strong enough in 1880, even after the adoption of 
the most indefensible party tactics, to control the national conven- 
tion. And, since then, does the President suppose they have gath- 
ered strength? Has their course been such as to attract recruits ? 
Does he think Mr. ConKkLING is as powerful now as he was two 
years ago? Is Senator CAMERON so undisputedly the ruler of 
Pennsylvania politics as he was before his desperate struggles in 
the February convention of 1880 and the Senatorial contest of 
1881? Many wrecks strew the Stalwart shore, their skeletons 
bleaching under the President’s eyes, Not only does Mr. LAPHAM 
occupy Mr. Conk ino’s seat, but Mr. MILLER sits where Mr. PLatrT, 
for a brief day of greatness, displayed himself. And there is a 
great company more who have been set aside. Where Brapy is, 
there, near by, are Dorszy and GorHAM,—all Stalwarts of the 
Stalwarts. Mr. Emory Storrs has exhibited himself in his real 
character, and will be seen no more, upon any call of the people., 
Poor Mouart, over-zealous, perhaps, is retired fromthe view of men 
and many more in Philadelphia alone, who have served the same 
cause in the same way, are at the threshold of a like retirement. 
With such a weakening in 1882 of a faction that in 1880 was beaten 
overwhelmingly, what can it offer for an Administration’s support ? 


In the long run, no President can afford to disappoint the 
people’s expectations. Nothing can supply the lack of their friend- 
ship. The “machine,” in its best days, when all its parts were at 
their strongest, was but a miserable substitute for such vigor of 
popular endorsement as made the Tippecanoe campaign a whirlwind 
and carried GARFIELD into the White House over so gallant a de- 
fender of the Unionas Hancock. The very Stalwartism of the mento 
whom the President appears attached is itselfa weakness. It means, 
no doubt, to many who proclaim it a sincere partisanship, an un- 
swerving loyalty to the traditions of their party and to the memory 
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of its good achievements. These men think of Stalwartism as a 
principle, a proof of earnestness, an evidence of consistency. But 
they are not the element who govern the army of the “ machine.” 
They do not form its lines and direct its march, or receive the spoils 
of itscampaigns. The men whoare most loudly Stalwart are those 
who profess it a merit to use all and every means of success, who, 
upon the allegation that the devil is on the other side, declare that 
he must be fought with his own fire, and so make both parties his 
common devotees. To this class of politicians, negotiation with a 
venal opponent is natural and proper, and venality, therefore, has 
no Offensiveness, except as it is detected and comes to punishment. 
Such Stalwartism is only organized weakness. It can never main- 
tain its ground when the people rise against it. Good men may, 
unfortunately, commit themselves to its company and identify their 
fortunes with its own; but their merits can never hide its iniquities. 
They may confuse the public mind temporarily, but not for long, 
as to its real deserts. 


If President ARTHUR had perceived the weakness of such sup- 
porters as these, he surely would not have thought for a moment 
of substituting their puny help for that grand support which would 
have come from the people upon the demonstration that he meant 
to serve them exactly in the spirit which animated them when 
they gave hifh his election. Nothing can be a substitute for +that. 
TYLER found none. Fri tmore found none. JoHNson found none. 
President ARTHUR is not a President for himself, nor for his per- 
sonal friends, nor for a little circle, nor for the Stalwarts, but for 
the Republican party of 1880. He took his election upon an im- 
plied understanding that this should be the case. He came in, not 
by his own strength, but by that which General GaRFIELD repre- 
sented. Had their places on the ticket been reversed, or had 
the people been permitted to know in November what would 
happen eight months later, the electors that represented both can- 
didates would have gone down in defeat. Mr. ArrHur ought 
to know this; he is too good a politician, certainly, not to know it 
perfectly. How, then, can he hope to succeed with his Adminis- 
tration, or have the endorsement of the Republican organization in 
1884, if he is to disregard all the evidences of purpose which the 
people gave in 1880, and to go forward as though they had not 
elected General GARFIELD to the Presidency at all ? 








THE FUSTIFICATION OF PENN’S PLAN. 

‘THE people of Pennsylvania enjoy an extraordinary opportu- 

[ nity in the approach of their bi-centennial anniversary. They 
have the right, especially and pre-eminently, to celebrate the suc- 
cess of a great principle of national life, upon which, in the begin- 
ing, their State was founded, and to which, too, the nation at large 
essentially owes its prosperity. The doctrine that nations, like 
individuals, are bound by a well-defined law to maintain peace 
with each other, through the influence of good will and fair dealing, 
has been justified by the experience of mankind since PENN framed 
the plans of his colonial enterprise, two centuries ago. It has 
been shown in practice that this principle is sound. Departure 
from it has been disastrous to nations, while consistent adherence 
to it has builded up the United States in proportions that are 
strong, and broad, and substantial. 


In fact, PENN’s groundwork was well laid, and it has endured 
without a single real injury. The passage of time has only served 
to show that he was right, and that his firm reliance upon the 
strength of the Christian method was the perfection of human 
wisdom. He did what thousands of governors and directors in 
the enterprises of mankind feared to do at the moment of actual 
trial ; he put to the test the faith of which he had made profession. 
He was a better Christian than CRoMWELL,—if CROMWELL ever said 
what is attributed to him,—and he illustrated in his methods the dif- 
ference that there is between the one who really trusts in Gop and the 





other who shows his trust incomplete, if not spurious, by directing 
additionally that the powder be kept dry,—lest the reliance on Gop 
prove a delusion! Penn did not hesitate to apply to the actual 
workings of his public enterprise the rule that had governed for 
twenty-five years his own life. He had taken the sword off his 
person; he left it out of his plan of Pennsylvania. 

Surrounded, as, of course, the subject is, by sources of cavil, and 
objection, and difficulty,—for, since the nature of man is so far be+ 
neath the Christian standard, his own disposition beclouds and 
confuses his observation of the very principles which he professes to 
hold most sacred,—there is no trouble whatever in the proof that 
Penn, in the main, was right. To the foundation-stone which he 
laid in Pennsylvania, all building of nations must finally come; 
whatever does not rest upon it in the structure of society, will 
fall. This stone is that already partly indicated,—the maintenance 
of international peace by international fairness. ‘Whatever may be 
a needful degree of force in maintaining interior good order, and 
however a nation may be obliged to stand upon its defence when 
assailed, these circumstances of apparent exception and possible 
contradiction to the general doctrine of peace do not affect in the 
smallest degree the vital principle that peace among nations is the 
great duty of rulers and peoples, and that it is to be preserved by 
the simple application of the rules which every known religion 
directs in the ordinary intercourse of men. It was this which PENN 
profoundly believed in. He typified the principle in his own person 
by the record of his life, and he embodied it in the State which he 
established. It is this, indeed, by which the United States has 
grown great. From the wise words of WASHINGTON we have de- 
rived the policy of preserving foreign peace by deserving it, and we 
have grown up in such vigor and strength, unwasted by the strain 
of international conflict, that our influence upon the destinies of the 
world is infinitely greater than it could ever have become, had we 
sought to create it by acts of war. Isolation from European con- 
troversies gave us our great opportunity; but it needed the wise 
adoption of a sound principle in statesmanship and ethics to realize 
the possibilities which it offered us. 

Mr. SuMNER’s ground, in his noble address of 1845, is higher 
than that which we are just now insisting upon. Mr. LONGFELLOw 
wrote, in his early days, lines in “« The Arsenal at Springfield” that 
are essentially more heroic and more definitely in accord with the 
essence of Christian teachings. The orator said, in his address, 
that, “in our age, there can be no peace that is not honorable ; 
there can be no war that is not dishonorable. The true honor of a 
nation is to be found only in deeds of justice and beneficence, 
securing the happiness of its people,—all of which are inconsistent 
with war. In the clear eye of Christian judgment, vain are its vic- 
tories, infamous are its spoils.” And the poet, recoiling from the 
thought of the horrid music which should—and did,—peal forth 
from the burnished arms, that rose like a huge organ in the 
great arsenal, when the finger of war should play upon their stops, 
cried out that: 


«« Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and cgurts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts!” 


But this isa position loftier than it is at present necessary to con- 
sider. There can be, without doubt, essential, if not perfect, unan- 
imity in any American community, and not less in Pennsylvania 
than elsewhere, in celebrating with sincere enthusiasm the success 
of the principle of international peace. To the proof of its virtue 
we may submit the experience of the United States as contrasted 
with that of Europe. We may set beside the condition of Germany, 
eaten up by the devouring teeth of armies, and pressed into the 
dust under the system of “iron and blood,” the condition of a 
country whose army is but a skeleton, and whose expenditures 
under the heading of war are chiefly the pensions of those who 
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served and suffered for the Republic twenty years ago. From the 
land where aggression stands armed to the teeth, thousands and 
tens of thousands take their flight; to that in which the policy of 
peace by fair dealing is the rule of statesmanship, this long pro- 
cession of the laboring people directs its steps. Inthe one country, 
there is a burden upon the shoulders of every worker, and an at- 
mosphere of gloom and danger surrounds him; in the other, he 
cheerfully faces the ordinary hardships of life, unoppressed by ap- 
prehensions of death or mutilation upon the battle-fields of contend- 
ing despots. 

By the side of Prince Bismarck’s methods, those of WILLIAM 
PENN may well bear comparison. We do not care that the condi- 
tions under which they have been applied are vastly different. It 
is not important whether these have had a clear field and easy 
path to success, while those have been applied under circumstances 
of embarrassment bequeathed from the iniquity of ages. All the 
same, BisMARCK stands for the policy of national armament and PENN 
for that of national comity and peace. The one builds arsenals and 
forts; the other builds homes. The one keeps the foundries of | 
Essen swarming with the industry of conflict ; the other lights up 
the valleys of Pennsylvania with the industries of civilization. Toa 
celebration of the one policy, what legions of torn and shattered 
victims might the trumpet of an archangel call from their bloody 
graves! To the commemoration of two hundred years of life under 
the other, a Commonwealth grown great by the arts of peace, and 
inspiring hope for the future by the success already achieved, may 
gather four millions and a half of contented and prosperous people. 
Every harsh cry of discord would belong to the one; every note of 
harmony to the other. 

So great an opportunity for celebrating the triumphs of peace 
has perhaps never been offered as this which now presents itself in 
Pennsylvania. To recur to the principles in which Penn began 
his work, to call up from the slender beginnings of 1682 the spirit 
that gave them distinction, and then to find that these are not dis- 
credited, but justified, in two centuries of practical experience, is to 
furnish abundant inspiration for a true celebration of the Common- 
wealth’s bi-centenary. Togather in remembrance of defeated plans 
and buried hopes, has its sadness; to assemble in honor ofa policy, 
which, being just,and high, and honorable, in the beginning, has been 
crowned with success as it went forward, must deserve, indeed, the 
pzans of a rejoicing people. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


ADAME NILSSON is not the only histrionic victim of the Paris 
crash. Mlle. HEILBRONN’s husband, Viscount G. DELA PANOUSE, 
having been rather severely handled in the Figaro by M. ALBERT Wo-rr, 
for quitting Paris and leaving his creditors in the lurch, instead of call- 
ing them together and proposing an arrangement, writes to explain that 
the reason he did not do this last was that really he had no arrangement 
to propose, inasmuch as, on his word of honor, he has not a cent left in 
the world! The Viscountess has surrendered the settlement made on 








her by her husband of two hundred thousand dollars ; but said: ‘“I do’ 


not wish to throw into the gulf the one hundred thousand dollars, which 
are entirely my own, and even more, I consider, my little girl’s. Ido 
not wish that she should go to a charitable asylum, were I to lose my 
voice or die to-morrow. When I have made a fortune again by my 
ability, I will then, if need be, sacrifice this one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; not before.’ What she retains was hers before marriage. The 
Viscount, at the time of the marriage, was very well off, and she re- 
tired from the stage. 





PRESIDENT MAGILL of Swarthmore College, who has had, for about 
ten years, between two hundred and three hundred students under his 
care, quartered in one building, and about equally divided as to sex, is 
a firm believer in the plan of co-education. He writes in No. 4 of 
Our Continent, that, ‘‘so natural has-been the working of the system, 
that those concerned have long since ceased to regard it in the light of 
an experiment. So far as my observation and experience go, 
there is absolutely no difference in the average intellectual capacity of 
the two sexes under the same training and external influences. The 
valedictorians of our classes have been almost exactly equally divided be- 


young women.’’ He adds, upon this point, that he would no more think 
of making distinctions among students in the class-room, on account of 
sex, than because of the color of their hair, and on the much-debated 
subject of physical ability to study says: ‘‘The average health of 
young women is popularly supposed to prevent their competing in their 
studies with the young men. This has not been our experience. Our 
girls and young women lose less time from sickness, on an average, than 
the boys and young men.”’ 





‘¢ HaRPER’s WEEKLY,’’ in an editorial article with the caption “A 
Serio-Comedy,”’ gives the proposed programme of the bi-centennial 
celebration, and, remarks that, ‘‘ by one of the comical strokes of fate, 
the only scheme yet proposed for the occasion is one which might evoke 
the benignant shade of the Quaker founder in horror and dismay.’’ As 
to there being anything ‘‘ comic’’ in such maladroitness, we are not so 
certain ; but we note with satisfaction the further comments of the 
Weekly, as follows : 


« As THE AMERICAN points out, in all this spectacular and military programme in 
honor of a Quaker, there is no provision for an address, or poem, or even essay. It is 
a kind of carnival frolic, or Mardi Gras revel, and THE AMERICAN evidently and 
naturally recoils from a ceremonial so exquisitely inappropriate. Such a festival should 
be unique by the absence of ‘the military and naval forces.’ Obviously, it should bea 
homage to the arts of peace.” 





THE public debt statement at the beginning of the month showed a 
reduction during February of a little less than ten millions of dollars. 

This was under the average of the previous seven months, though still 

a very large sum. It shows, however, that, since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year, (July rst, 1881,) the reduction has been $97,869,- 
443, Or something more than twelve millions a month, making nearly 
one hundred and fifty millions a year. This is the rate of decrease 
which we have lately taken as the basis for our estimates of the feasi- 
bility of tax-reduction, and it amply supports all that has been said in 
these columns on the subject during the last nine months. It is curious 
to observe, however, that the simple proposition that there shall be a 
decrease of taxation seems to throw some people into hysterics, some of 
them of an ethical sort, the view taken in certain quarters apparently 
being that taxation is a moral agency of which we cannot have too 
much. On other ground, however, is the action of some of the match 
manufacturers, who have protested against the removal of the tax on 
matches. Thisstrikeseverybody as extremely odd,—in fact, as something 
without precedent. To have people come forward and object to the 
removal of their taxes, is not an ordinary spectacle. The explanation 
assigned for it by the manufacturers is that they now ‘ have their busi- 
ness adjusted ’’ to the payment of tax; which means, as we understand 
it, that they are able, by having capital, to purchase large quantities of 
stamps at a time, at the best rate of discount, to control the production 
more fully against small and less able competitors, than will be the 
case when there is no tax, and match-making is perfectly free. It must 
be said, of course, that this is one of the taxes that will have to come 
off. The Ways and Means Committee announce their purpose to report 
a bill making reductions of taxation reaching between fifty and seventy- 
five millions of dollars a year. Even taking off the larger amount 
would yet leave seventy-five millions a year surplus,—a sum of money 
still too great, and sure to draw the birds of jobbery around the Treas- 
ury doors. 





Two correspondents at Washington of the Philadelphia daily news- 
papers having made the statement, it may be accepted as a fact that the 
Democratic members of the House of Representatives from Pennsyl- 
vania did set aside ex-Governor CurTIN, as their member of the gen- 
eral ‘‘ Congressional committee ’’ of the party, upon the representation 
that to select him would offend Senator Cameron! The Press corres- 
pondent thus puts it: 


“It is said that ex-Governor CurTIN was pressed for the position, but was objected 
to, and the objection sustained, on the ground that he would not be satisfactory to Don 
CAMERON.” 


And the Zimes correspondent, in a more extended statement, says: 


“The CurTIN proposition was objected to on the ground that his selection would 
make CAMERON mad. The Democrats making this objection suggested Mr. RANDALL. 
Mr. RANDALL wanted it. Mr. RANDALL would suit Mr. CAMERON. Mr. CurTIN 
didn’t care for it, if he was to antagonize Mr. RANDALL. Mr. RANDALL wanted it, and 
was not too modest tosayso. What was the use of making Don mad? It would surely 
make him mad if CURTIN were taken. ‘Then, let us take Mr. CuRTIN,’ exclaimed two 
Democrats. But the CAMERON Democrats prevailed. CuRTIN was left and Ran- 
DALL taken.” 


It seems impossible to suppose that these dispatches are not in error. 
But the probability is that they are correct. What they relate is an in- 
dex to the nature of that weakness and demoralization which makes the 
Democratic party of Pennsylvania powerless either to conquer for itself 
or to compel its adversary to be cautious. There are some new men 
coming forward in its organization who may have more vigor than is 
shown in this report from Washington; but thus far they have not 
obtained control. 
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THE FUNCTION OF ART IN EDUCATION. 


F we consider the primary meaning of the word ‘“‘education’’ as 
consisting in drawing out and developing faculties and inherent 
qualities which the subject already possesses, and not in forcing down 
the throat of the mental man much that will not nourish his natural 
powers, but will either always remain a foreign, unassimilated substance, 
or will be soon rejected by the memory as useless matter,—if we con- 
sider this, it is very obvious that a large part of the system of edu- 
cation commonly pursued is not conducted on the etymological princi- 
ple of the word, nor with a very distinct view to its ultimate object. 
The latent capacities of human nature are truly marvellous. Not even 
the most polygonal of mortals, such as Leonardo or Michael Angelo, 
ever exhausted, in the most protracted and varied life-time, the full 
measure of his faculties. The vast majority of people, even among 
those persons who are what is commonly called ‘‘ well-educated,”’ 
bring into play but about ten per cent. of their faculties, and those 
only along a few very limited lines. Human beings are instruments of 
a thousand strings, the instruments, of course, varying vastly among 
themselves in power and quality; but of these strings it is rare if more 
than a hundred are touched in the divers experiences of a life-time. It 
is a striking thought, that we may carry to the grave, in entire igno- 
rance of its existence within us, a whole world of possible joys and sor- 
rows, pleasures and pains, emotions and ideas, which we had never 
dreamed of possessing,—strings that had never vibrated because they had 
never been struck. ‘This potential side of our nature is scarcely noticed 
in the ordinary scheme of education, which ought to endeavor to open 
to the mind as many avenues as possible,—to allow thought to flow in 
numerous channels, and not confine it to a single narrow stream. Vig- 
orous souls have a natural tendency to grow towards the light and to 
find some issue through which to reach it; but ordinary minds need 
some illumination from without to explore the dark recesses and corners 
of their natures that are hidden from their own knowledge. 

The love of the beautiful, which reveals a thousand sources of ex- 
quisite enjoyment, is a faculty that is very easily starved and enfeebled 
for lack of ‘nutrition and development, just as certain muscles almost 
disappear when they have been but little used through several. genera- 
tions; as, for instance, the muscles in many women’s hands are almost 
atrophied from want of use, till the hand, which should be a firm, sub- 
stantial, vigorous member in a healthy, active woman, dwindles down 
into a slender assemblage of fragile straws, like bones covered with a 
little nerveless flesh and a few extinct muscles,—a feeble structure, that 
almost melts away in a strong, solid grasp. If weakness and imperfect 
development are feminine qualities, it is essentially feminine to have a 
hand that can be crushed like a rose-leaf; but, at present, physical 
strength and activity are not considered incompatible with womanly 
attractions. The fine, intangible fibres of the intelligence require ex- 
ercise and development to prevent their becoming enfeebled and grad- 
ually extinct, quite as much as the more palpable muscles of the body. 
We all feel, as we advance in life, how our horizon is constantly widen- 
ing, as experience turns into realities what had only been words before ; 
and sometimes a curtain seems suddenly lifted from a window that had 
looked dark and blank, revealing a wide enchanting prospect, of whose 
existence we had never dreamed. Perhaps this magic disclosure is 
made by some book that the Germans would call ‘‘ epoch-making’’ in 
our lives, or by some conversation that changes the whole color of our 
thought. It is only in youth that men or books are ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ 
tous; but the impulses thus received may last a life-time. As a mere 
matter of development, it is very important to open as many windows 
as possible in a child’s mind, so that he may have some conception of the 
varied and exquisite prospects that lie around his life, and not gaze forever 
at One or two narrow, monotonous views, and fancy that they are the 
measure of the world. We should not let him concentrate his whole 
powers of observation on the little court-yard before his door, and the 
small life that goes on within it, and the dull streets among which he 
walks. Thé sky and the mountain-tops are always in sight if we teach 
him to look up for them. This is specially important in the lives 
of the children of the well-to-do, but not affluent, classes. For 
the child of the prosperous, wealth will always open plenty of 
windows, if he only chooses to look out of them; but the view of 
many thousands of children who suffer from no material deprivations 
ls terribly restricted and gloomy. | The faculties to which art of all 
kinds appeals are the finer, higher faculties of the mind,—the imaginative 
and the more delicate perceptions, which are but incipient in the sav- 
age, and the further cultivation of which constantly tends to raise man 
to a higher level. Tne efforts which are now being made in this city 
by several liberal-minded, energetic persons, who have given generously 
of their time and sympathy to the work, to infuse some of this element 
Into the lives of the children of the public schools, deserves the warmest 
Praise and co-operation. Those who have been brought up in an at- 
mosphere of taste and refinement, with perceptions cultivated by early 
familiarity with beautiful objects, can hardily realize what a training it 
1s to the eye, and hand, and mind, of children whose lives have been ut- 
terly blank in this respect, to learn to beat brass in correct and carefully 
executed designs, to carve wood, to sketch, and paint, and to do beauti- 
ful needle-work. It opens a window through which a great deal of sun- 





light can come in, and introduces a touch of the ideal element into lives 
that otherwise wou!d be wholly concentrated on the practical details of 
life. It also gives latent tastes and abilities an opportunity to expand, 
and may lead a boy or girl, who has discovered some capacity in this 
sort of elementary work, to adopt as a profession some department of 
art that might otherwise never have suggested itself. And, without some 
love and appreciation of art, apart from the mere consideration of 
profit, men will not put themselves through the long, patient appren- 
ticeship necessary to excellence in any branch. It is an absolute fact 
that no American artisans can be found to undertake the execution of 
works of art that require delicacy of touch and skill in handling. All 
the work of this kind that is done in this country is done by workmen 
imported from the trained labor of Europe. One reason of this defi- 
ciency is that the American is always eager for quick results, for an 
immediate yield, and will not wait for the slower kinds of harvest, even 
if they be finer in quality,—as slow harvests usually are. But the Amer- 
ican artisan certainly labors under great disadvantages, as he has had 
very little opportunity to cultivate any taste he may chance to possess. 
The pubiic mind seems to be at last slowly awakening to the necessity 
of supplying this deficiency. In this city, the nucleus of a really good 
collection of industrial art has been formed in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, in Memorial Hall, which is now within easy reach of all from the 
Girard Avenue station. Admission is free, and it is open on Sunday, 
and it only remains to stimulate the public to make use of it. Insucha 
collection there is material for much profitable study, if the mind is only 
prepared for it, which a little preparatory training in industrial art- 
work would go far towards doing. 

The various arts, being all based upon a common principle of har- 
mony and proportion of the component parts, whether in sound, color, 
or form, are so closely related that a knowledge and love of one branch 
of art wakens the senses to a keener appreciation and enjoyment of art 
in all its forms. ‘The near relationship of music and poetry has been 
well illustrated by the late Mr. Sidney Lanier, in his book on English 
versification, in which he very ingeniously, though sometimes rather 
fancifully and not very practically, lays down the principles of musical 
notation as the constructive basis of English verse. The development 
of the perception of ‘‘ time,’’ or the regular co-ordination of sounds in 
music, which is the necessary result of even slight musical knowledge, 
awakens the mind to the perception of rhythm, or the regular co-ordi- 
nation of sounds in verse, which is the fundamental principle of poetry 
as distinguished from prose, and the chief source of the pleasure we . 
derive from it. Drawing, and painting, and modelling, and carving, 
in like manner, train the eye to a finer, closer perception of form 
and proportion, on which architecture and sculpture in a great meas- 
ure depend. In spite of occasional aberrations and some abnormal 
and morbid developments, beauty is the avowed object of art, and an 
appreciation of art is but a more keenly awakened sense of beauty. A 
great deal of cant is now talked about art in exoteric as well as esoteric 
circles, and some discredit has been thrown on what is really a great 
movement by the extravagances and futilities of the very zsthetic 
school, who turn away the sympathies of the general public,whom they 
profess to try to convert to the gospel of beauty, by the extremes to 
which they push their acceptance of the functions of art. But, from 
the beginning of history, every great movement has produced fanatics, 
who, though they may injure their cause at the moment by the distrust 
with which all extreme convictious inspire the steady, practical public 
mind, which has a natural tendency towards equilibrium, yet do not 
hinder its ultimate effects; and, when the great wave recedes,—as all 
great waves must, when they have spent their primary force,—it leaves 
on the shore a solid, valuable contribution to the progress of humanity. 
Life to many men is humdrum and dull enough; but we often forget 
that just beyond the threshold of reality lies the enchanted garden of the 
imagination, of which art holds the key, and which it can, at any 
moment, unlock for us, to rest and soothe us. Poetry, and music, and 
painting, and sculpture, can all perform this kindly office of refreshment, 
and can banish, for a time, as nothing else can, very dreary realities. 

The plea here put forward for art as an element in education is 
rather from the subjective than the objective side. Art never gives her 
best ‘to those who merely trifle with her ; she keeps her most precious 
things for those who choose her as a life-long companion. Perhaps no 
very valuable contributions are made to art by people who study it in 
this incidental, desultory way, though sometimes it is the opportunity 
for a genuine capacity to manifest itself. But, if the gain to art is 
small, the benefit to the student is almost incalculable. And this is the 
aim of those who are now interested in the diffusion of a love of art. 
They are anxious to put this key of the enchanted garden into the 
hands of every intelligent young person, and let them make use of it, if 
they will. Even if it does not become a valuable practical addition to 
their store of knowledge,—which it rarely fails to do,—it cannot but 
contribute in some measure to their happiness. 








PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY. 
< oe or three of the magazines published in other cities have been 
giving some attention lately to Philadelphia, not in the industrial 
aspects in which this city is known to all the world, but rather in those 
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social aspects which are so puzzling and often so evasive to outside 
observers. An article in the current number of the Century dwells also 
on certain picturesque features of Philadelphia. These only a Philadel- 
phian, city-bred, knows of and can point out. A stranger rarely sees 
the old town along the Delaware, nor is it known, indeed, to many of 
those who call themselves Philadelphians. A knowledge of Old Phila- 
delphia comes only with the love of it, and this love must be inborn, 
inherited from those who lived, and moved, and had their being, in this 
old town. The descendants of these people are fond of the old land- 
marks. Of the new city, rolling away to the west and northwest, they 
know very little ; but there is a sacred charm about the environs of St. 
Peter’s Church, and the old mansions still standing in the now deserted 
streets near the river recall the days of the Meschianza, the proudest 
tradition of Philadelphia society. The prominence always given to 
that famous fé¢e in the social history of the city is significant. It was 
a manifestation of a character, already developed in our society a cen- 
tury ago, that has undergone less change than can be observed in the 
social institutions of any city in the world. From the very earliest 
times, there were two predominant influences in Philadelphia, that were 
not exactly conflicting, but that still could not quite be called harmonious. 
The Quakers were disposed to hold themselves somewhat apart from 
‘the world’s people,’’ and they built their comfortable houses up Front 
Street and along Arch Street, though many of them, of course, remained 
below Market Street, just as many of the world’s people were settled to 
the north of that thoroughfare. The Church of England people, with 
whom the descendants of the Swedish settlers naturally affiliated, grad- 
ually congregated in the southwestern quarter of William Penh’s city, 
where St. Peter’s became their gathering-point. These and the Quakers 
were the best people of the town; but the Quakers turned their backs 
upon worldly gaiety ; and so these alone made up ‘‘society.’’ Their 
associations with England were very close, and, though they were 
patriotic enough, the spirit of independence did not burn within them 
so furiously as to destroy all these associations. Thus, while in other 
cities it was a mark of a Tory to hold relations with a red-coat, the ladies 
of Philadelphia received Sir William Howe’s officers with cordial hos- 
pitality. The Quakers, for a double reason, disapproved their unsea- 
sonable feasting. The townsfolk and the dwellers in the Northern Liber- 
ties, who were not counted in, also disapproved ; but society went on 
its way and had a good time,—exclusive as to those about it, but 
hospitable to those who came well introduced from without. From 
that day to this, the character of this society has undergone little 
change. It remains in the old city,—in the southern half of the old 
city. Modern Philadelphia has grown around it. 

It needs but a slight glance at the history of the city to understand 
why what is specifically designated as society received and has retained 
its early mould, and at the same time how small a part of the Phila- 
delphia of to-day it really represents. ‘Turn back to the time we speak 
of. Leaving aside the scattered country-seats and the few town-houses 
up Front Street and in the neighborhood of Christ Church, most of the 
fashionable people, who were also the ‘ nicest ’’ people, lived beiow 
Market Street and east of Eighth Street. The “‘ nicest ’’ Quakers lived 
on Arch Street; but between these two elements there could not 
be much social intercourse, and what little there was was hampered by 
the turmoil of the markets that formed a sort of barrier between the 
two halves of the city. Only a little way north, the city ceased,—its 
entire area was but two square miles,—and to the south there spread an 
unknown land that to most Philadelphians is unknown to this day. 
Society was thus shut in by a wall which there was no temptation to 
cross, and it naturally became more and more self-dependent, and 
refused to expand, even by its own natural growth. Yet, all this 
time, distinct communities, each with almost as much individu- 
ality as this other, were growing up around it. Spring Garden, the 
Northern Liberties, Kensington, and, farther away, Frankford and 
Germantown, the villages across the Schuylkill, and those that dotted 
the map within Penn Township,—all of these were rudimentary towns, 
each with its own local government, its own local interests, its own 
local society. Some of them, indeed, like Germantown, had traditions 
and tendencies historically different from those of Philadelphia, and in 
nearly all of them there was a pride of ‘local self-government ’’ that 
in the rougher elements found expression in street fights with the repre- 
sentatives of neighboring districts, and among politer people in the 
narrow limitations of social ‘‘ sets.’’ 

Those who think of the growth of a city as necessarily an expansion 
from a single centre, can have little conception of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms that were ultimately merged in Philadelphia. Nor can 
it even be said that this merging was accomplished by natural 
growth. It was ultimately inevitable, of course ; but the political con- 
solidation of the county was effected by the brute force of an act of As- 
sembly, against which a large portion of those concerned strongly pro- 
tested. A quarter of a century under the consolidation act has not 
sufficed to weld the city into an harmonious whole, even for the pur- 
poses of municipal administration ; much less, therefore, has it brought 
about a social consolidatien,—which is something beyond the power of 
an act of Assembly. The geographical lines may not be drawn quite as 
closely as they once were ; but the social advancement is still in small 





circles, that only rarely intersect. Therefore it is that a visitor in Phila- 
delphia, in whatever circle he may fall, rarely sees more than one small 
section, though it is probably represented to him as the whole. And 
therefore it is, also, that so very few Philadelphians have more than a 
little fragmentary knowledge, more than an inadequate, provincial ap- 
prehension, of the rich intellectual life of their great city. They move 
in their own little circle, and think it is Philadelphia ; whereas, it is only 
one of the villages that have grown into Philadelphia. It may or not 
be the best of them, regarded separately ; but it does not and cannot con- 
tain the best of them all. And it is because of this peculiar social or- 
ganization that the city is so slow to assert its metropolitan character. 
It shows to the world now one element of its strength and now an- 
other, but seldom its whole great power. When it does so, it compels 
the world’s recognition. 








SCIENCE. 
MR. DARWIN ON THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD* 


ATURALISTS are so accustomed to hear of the untiring labors of 
the venerable author of the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ that the mere 
announcement of a new publication from his pen no longer creates any 
surprise ; yet there are probably but very few among that thinking body 
of men who would not confess to surprise at the character of the work 
that may be presented to them. It is but rarely the gift of a scientific 
mind to be able to grapple with both the broader and the narrower as- 
pects of a scientific problem,—to theorize and at the same time to mar- 
shal the data that are to substantiate the generalization ; and it is no 
less rarely that we meet with a mind so equally constituted as to permit 
of the impartial estimation of all the various facts that may be called 
forth by the exigencies of a case, and the treatment of both the positive 
and negative elements of a question with equal consideration. These 
different qualities of mind are, however, admirably combined in the 
genius of Mr. Charles Darwin, and it is their expression, as impressed 
upon the pages of his works, that calls forth anew with each publication 
the admiration, no less than the wonder, of his readers. Although al- 
ready a veteran in the path of science,—now in his seventy-third year, 
—Mr. Darwin exhibits no trace of a decline in his mental vigor; the 
same freshness of narration, the same masterly exposition of facts, and 
the no less remarkable consistency and soundness of the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, that so eminently characterize all his other works, are 
equally patent in the work now before us. 

The scope of the present volume, as briefly stated by the author, is 
to demonstrate ‘‘ the share which worms have taken in the formation of 
the layer of vegetable mould which covers the whole surface of the 
land in every moderately humid country.’’ This mould, which varies 
but comparatively little in appearance, has for one of its most charac- 
teristic features the uniform fineness of the particles of which it is com- 
posed ; it is, generally speaking, of a blackish color, and rarely attains 
more than a few inches in thickness. Mr. Darwin’s earliest observa- 
tions as to its formation were made nearly a haif century ago, from 
which it was concluded that the entire vegetable mould covering a 
country had been subjected to a species of animal digestion,—if so it 
may be termed,—it having at successive periods passed through the in- 
testinal canals of worms; through this process of intestinal rotation, 
which will continue in the future as well as it has continued in the past, 
it was contended, the ground was brought into a suitable condition for 
vegetable development. Surprising as these conclusions may at first 
sight appear, they are, nevertheless, borne out by such an array of well- 
determined facts that there can be but little—if, indeed, any,—room 
left for doubt in the matter ; and, had the facts that are now so con- 
vincingly brought before the reader been known to their full extent 
when Mr. Darwin first enunciated his far-sighted views, the “< simguliére 
théorie,’”’ as it has been designated by the eminent French geologist, 
D’Archiac, would doubtless long ago have been recognized as an es- 
tablished law in nature. 

The first two chapters, covering somewhat more than one-third of 
the entire work, deal almost exclusively with the natural history and 
habits of worms, the nature of their subterranean excavations, and the 
manner in which these last are conducted. Earth-worms, while they 
are spread over the greater portion of the earth’s surface, appear to be 
governed in their local distribution by certain particular conditions of 
the soil, which, however, are not always réadily apparent. Thus, they 
prefer such localities where the moisture of the earth may be retained 
for a considerable length of time, as in fields, meadows and paved court- 
yards, and are consequently but rarely to be met with in dry, sandy or 
gravelly spots,—which support but a scanty vegetation,—and they are 
usually absent, or at least restricted in their numbers, in such districts 
where the depth of soil is insufficient to enable them to escape from 
the cold of winter. That moisture is an essential condition for their 
existence, is proved by the experiments of M. Perrier, who found that 
‘‘ exposure to the dry air of a room for only a single night was fatal to 
them. On the other hand, he kept several large worms alive for nearly 
four months, completely submerged in water.’’ Earth-worms are noc- 
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turnal in their habits, and but rarely, except in the pairing season, ex- 
pose their bodies during the day-time, lying usually concealed in their 
burrows at some distance from the surface; even during their noc- 
turnal wanderings, they but rarely emerge completely from their sub- 
terranean abodes, and, indeed, it has frequently been stated, that, in 
a perfectly healthy condition, they never leave them. Their senses 
are but feebly developed, that of hearing being completely absent. 
Mr. Darwin found that they were entirely indifferent to the deepest 
and loudest tones emanating either from the human voice, a bassoon, 
piano, or metallic whistle. While they are thus insensible, or at least 
apparently so, to those undulations of the atmosphere which convey 
the impression of sound to the human ear, they are, on the other hand, 
extremely sensitive to the vibrations transmitted through any solid 
body. Worms that, under ordinary circumstances, appeared indiffer- 
ent to the sound of a piano, retreated instantly into their burrows when 
the pots containing them were placed on the instrument and the note 
C in the bass clef was struck; and the same phenomenon presented it- 
self when a high note, as G above the line in the treble, was sounded. 
The visual organs being completely absent from these lowly creatures, 
it might naturally be inferred that they would manifest a complete in- 
sensibility to light; yet the observations of both Hoffmeister and Dar- 
win seem to prove, that, not only are they cognizant of the difference 
between night and day, but that even minor changes of luminosity are 
keenly appreciated by them. While a feeble light may be dependent 
for its action upon the length of its duration, a more powerful one is 
frequently very instantaneous in its effects ; a worm suddenly illumi- 
nated by the concentrated light from a bull’s-eye lantern is stated to 
dash ‘‘like a rabbit into its burrow.’’ The power of distinguishing 
between these various degrees of luminous intensities resides in the an- 
terior portion of the body, or what corresponds to the head, and hence 
it is conjectured, that, for the exercise of this power, the worm is de- 
pendent upon the rays of light passing through the skin and in some 
manner exciting the cerebral ganglia. The sense of smell is but im- 
perfectly developed, and appears to be restricted to certain odors; the 
breath saturated with the perfume of tobacco and mzl/e-fleurs produced 
no appreciable effect upon them, but the case was otherwise when, in 
place of these, the odor of cabbage and onions was substituted. When 
scraps of these vegetables were buried beneath about one-fourth of an 
inch of common garden soil, they were usually discovered, although in 
some cases not before a period of fully two days. Bits of fresh raw 
meat, of which worms are equally fond, when similarly treated, were 
not discovered within forty-eight hours. The sense of taste is much 
more acutely pronounced, and, with the exception of that of touch, is 
the one most highly developed. 

On the subject of the mental qualities of worms, Mr. Darwin re- 
marks, that, judging by their eagerness for certain kinds of food, they 
must enjoy the pleasure of eating ; and, from the circumstance of their 
not being disturbed by crawling over each other’s bodies, as well as 
from certain manifestations of sexual passion, it would appear that they 
possess a trace of social feeling. ‘‘ Although worms are so remarkably 
deficient in the several sense-organs, this does not necessarily preclude 
intelligence, as we know from such cases as Laura Bridgman; and we 
have seen, that, when their attention is engaged, they neglect impres- 
sions to which they would otherwise have attended ; and attention indi- 
cates the presence of a mind of some kind.’’ That worms possess a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence, appears to be almost indisputably proved 
by the manner in which they habitually plug up their burrows with 
leaves, their methods of procedure, as stated by Mr. Darwin, being al- 
most precisely that which would be employed by a man in plugging up 
a tube with similar objects. In the vast majority of cases, it was found 
that the leaves were drawn in in such a way as to encounter the least 
possible amount of resistance, those with broad bases being seized at 
the tips, and, per contra, those which separated (pines,) or spread out 
towards their apices being seized at the basal ends. 

In Chapters III. and IV., the more important parts played by worms 
in the economy of the earth’s history—namely, the formation of vege- 
table mould,—is discussed at length. It is a singular fact, and one 
that has been frequently remarked by different observers, that small 
objects scattered over the surface of a field or meadow disappear in 
course of time beneath a superficial layer of mould or turf, apparently 
undergoing a process of sinking, as induced by the force of gravity 
drawing toward the centre of the earth. Fields that were at one time 
stony, and considered unfit to be worked, have been found, after a 
number of years, to be covered with a comparatively deep deposit of 
soil, and, indeed, in some cases, to such an extent as to have com- 
pletely obliterated all superficial traces of the previously existing stones. 
In like manner, paved walks and the floors of ancient ruined buildings 
have, after a lapse of years, been buried beneath a greater or less depth 
of soil ; and human relics and utensils, that had doubtless been left ex- 
posed on the surface, have been turned up by the ploughshare from 
varying depths of a first-sown field. This disappearance, as has been 
conclusively shown by Mr. Darwin, is due to the quantity of fresh earth 
that is constantly being brought to the surface in the form of ‘‘ worm- 
castings ;’’ 7, ¢., the earth that is periodically being passed through and 
ejected from the intestinal canals of worms, as a result of their burrow- 





ing operations. Insignificant as this action may at first sight appear, 
its full importance becomes manifest when a direct calculation of its 
effectsis made. From data accumulated from various sources, and largely 
as the result of his own personal observations, Mr. Darwin estimates 
the quantity of worm-castings annually thrown up, over each square acre 
of land, to be equal in weight to no less than fifteen tons ; and, if these 
fifteen tons’ weight of material were equally distributed over the surface 
of the acre, they would raise the general level by about fourteen-hun- 
dredths of an inch. In other words, about one inch of freshsoil would 
be deposited in the course of seven years. Assuming, as with Mr. Dar- 
win, that there are, on an average, 26,800 worms to each acre of land, 
—which is about one-half the number claimed by Hensen for the most 
favored localities,—then each single individual in the above period of 
seven years must have brought to the surface no less than one hundred 
and forty ounces of material! Prodigious as these figures may appear, 
they are singularly confirmed by observations based directly on the 
rate at which superficial objects disappear beneath the surface, and 
which has been determined in favorable localities to be in the neigh- 
borhood of one inch in every five years, or less. When we reflect that 
worms live only in the top layer of the soil, and usually at depths from 
the surface of from four to twelve inches, and since they are constantly 
reburrowing and throwing up their castings, it is self-evident, that, in 
the course of every few years, this top soil, or what constitutes the vege- 
table mould, must pass in rotation through the intestinal canals of these 
creatures. This is certainly one of the most interesting, if not the 
most surprising of facts in the wide range of physiographic science, and 
one that, by its immensity, as compared with the apparent insignificance 
of the developing cause, appeals most directly to that class of observers 
—the geologists,—who are more especially concerned in the investiga- 
tion of the effects of time. 

In concluding our notice of this most fascinating work, we cannot 
do better than to quote some of Mr. Darwin’s closing passages: ‘ It is 
a marvellous reflection that the whole of the superficial mould over any 
such expanse has passed, and will again pass, every few years, through 
the bodies of worms. The plough is one of the most ancient and most 
valuable of man’s inventions ; but, long before it existed, the land 
was, in fact, regularly ploughed, andstill continues to be thus ploughed, 
by earth-worms.”’ ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


LITERATURE. 
MORLEY’S LITERATURE IN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 
E frankly own to a severe disappointment in this book (‘‘ English 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria.’” By Henry Morley), from 
which we had expected—as we hada right to expect,—a good deal, and 
whose handsome exterior does so much credit to the publishers. It is 
a notable work, in that it is the two thousandth volume of that well- 
known and valuable series, which, for the last forty years, has been 
identified with the name of Baron Tauchnitz,—a series which the vet- 
eran publisher promises, in his brief and touching preface, ‘ will still 
proceed in its old spirit, and continue to fulfil its mission by spreading 
and strengthening the love of English literature outside of England and 
her colonies.’’ An interesting feature of the book is the ‘‘ frontispiece,’’ 
containing fac-similes of the signatures of the authors in the Tauchnitz 
edition, photographed from their letters and agreements, and offering 
an attractive subject for the study of believers in the science of Pére 
Martin and Don Felix de Salamanca. The American authors, it need 
hardly be said, are numerously represented in this list of nearly two 
hundred names. Baron Tauchnitz, we may add, intends to devote a 
special memorial volume to the rise and progress of the literature of the 
United States, and it is gratifying to know that it is to be entrusted to 
an American author. Indeed, when we remember how admirable a 
book Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has produced on a kindred sub- 
ject, we can hardly repress a feeling of regret that the task confided to 
Professor Morley was not assigned to an American essayist. Mr. Sted- 
man, Mr. Stoddard, and a dozen others whom we could name, would, 
we are convinced, have performed it better. 

The most aggravating thing about Professor Morley’s book, to do 
all our fault-finding first, is its system of chronology, the most con- 
spicuous detail in the arrangement. ‘To almost everyone else in the 
world, it would have occurred to classify the authors of the long and 
eventful. reign of Queen Victoria by groups, according to the depart- 
ment of the literary field which they cultivated, sketching briefly the 
career of those who were identified more closely with an earlier epoch, 
giving guarded but generous appreciation of the younger writers who 
have not yet reached the maturity of their intellectual development, 
and offering some remarks on the general character or tendency of 
each group. How interest'ng such an arrangement could be made, 
may be inferred from a perusal of the two chapters in Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,’’ in which the literature of 
the Victorian period is discussed. Besides, the writers of the reign 
have grouped themselves in most effective sort, and each group presents 
an attractive assemblage of similarities and contrasts. Browning, 
Tennyson and Swinburne among the poets; Thackeray and Dickens 
among the noyelists; Macaulay, Froude, Grote, Green, Stubbs, and all] 
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their brother historians ; Carlyle and Ruskin; George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronté, Elizabeth Barrett Browning ;—all these groups commend them- 
selves at once to the mind. Professor Morley, however, for some 
occult reason, has adopted an arbitrary classification by ages, compli- 
cated in places by following out a family or an associate, and he has a 
melancholy fondness for dates, whether directly given or left to be 
computed by the reader. Before we have gotten fairly settled down to 
a perusal of his book, we come upon a sacramental phrase which he 
seems to keep stereotyped. ‘‘ Dante,’’ we read, ‘‘ was then a child, 
three or four years old’’ (1268-9). Eighteen lines further on, we 
read: ‘‘ Between the years 1270 and 1282, when Dante was a boy, from 
five to seventeen years old.’’ Eight lines further on, comes: ‘‘ When 
Dante died, in 1321, aged fifty-six, Petrarch was a youth of seventeen 
and Boccaccio was eight years old;’’ and, after an interval of four 
lines: ‘‘In the year 1349, when the ‘black death’ spread into Eng- 
land, Chaucer, Gower, Wiclif and Langland were young men, Petrarch 
was about forty-five—his Laura was among the victims of the plague,— 
and Boccaccio thirty-six years old.’” We hardly know of which to be 
reminded,—the rustic folk who compute time from the year in which the 
deacon fell off the barn, or the freshet carried away the mill creek 
bridge, or of the rhetorical style of the patriotic sophomore to whom 
Mr. Artemus Ward pityingly remarked that he hoped the young gentle- 
man would have something to say about the ‘‘ busy haunts of men”’ 
before he sat down. The waste of space and clumsiness of such a lo- 
cution should condemn it, if nothing else. But what are we to say of 
the system when it is pushed to the length of letting us know how old a 
man would have been if he had lived? Instance the second paragraph 
of the section devoted to the literature of the reign of Victoria 
(‘* whose father died within the first year of her life ’’), which reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Keats died in 1821; Shelley, in 1822; Byron, in 1724; 
but, if they had lived, Keats would have bven at the beginning of the 
reign only forty-one years old; Shelley, forty-five ; and Byron, forty- 
nine. Keats, indeed, wasa year younger than Thomas Carlyle, with 
whose death this narrative closes. Sir Walter Scott had been dead 
nearly five years in June, 1837. He was a year younger than Words- 
worth, who lived until 1850. Coleridge, who was a year younger than 
Scott, had died at the house of his friend, Mr. Gillman, at Highgate, 
in July, 1834.’’ This is almost as cheerful reading as a chapter of 
Hebrew genealogies. 

We cannot but complain, too, of Professor Morley’s way of looking 
at a dry recital of the names of a man’s books and the dates of his 
birth and marriages, and of the births of his children and of their deaths, 
and of his death, as a sketch giving the reader some idea of the man 
and his work. For instance, the average reader has never heard of 
Mrs. Crowe, let us say. Let Professor Morley enlighten the ignorance 
of the average reader, as follows: ‘‘ Catherine Crowe was born in 1800, 
and as Catherine Stevens married Lieutenant-Colonel Crowe in 1822. 
She began work as a writer in 1838, with a published tragedy, ‘ Aristo- 
demus.’ As novelist, she made her first success with ‘Susan Hopley,’ 
since turned into a melodrama that has won much favor on the stage. 
‘Lily Dawson’ followed in 1847 ; next year, she translated the ‘ Seeress 
of Prevorst,’ and, turning to studies of the supernatural, in which her 
fancy took delight, she produced in 1848 ‘ The Night Side of Nature.’ 
In subsequent books, Mrs. Crowe followed, but not exclusively, this 
path of fancy, and she died in 1876.’’ Sometimes, Professor Morley is 
inaccurate, as, on the very next page, we find Ainsworth set down as 
the author of ‘‘ Sir John Chiverton.’’ His style, as the reader hasseen, 
is often slovenly ; sometimes it is incorrect, as he will use double pos- 
sessives. And, worst of all, as his book is laid out, it is full of injus- 
tices. We do not mean of unfair or unjust estimates of authors, for 
Professor Morley has a right to his own opinions, and they may be 
right and ours wrong; but we do submit that that book cannot justly 
be called a review of contemporary English literature, in which nearly 
twelve pages out of two hundred and sixty are devoted to Charles 
Knight, and nearly eleven to William and Robert Chambers, while 
Swinburne has a line and a half,—or rather less than Archibald Forbes, 
—and Dante Gabriel Rossetti the same space. 

These are the reasons which impel us to call Professor Morley’s 
book a severe disappointment. It has, of course, the advantage of pre- 
senting to the foreign reader in compact form the facts and dates of the 
lives of the English writers of the day; there are opinions passed upon 
the character or work of some of the most eminent of them, and the 
chapters devoted to a retrospect of English literature, from the Anglo- 
Saxon period down to the accession of Her Majesty, though necessarily 
condensed, and though marred by the unfortunate mannerisms to which 
allusion has been made, are, in the main, clear and just. But we doubt 
whether, for the American reader of the present time, it has a positive 
value, except as a curious collection of autographs and as a manual of 
dates. It seems to us as if the author had sent to the press copious se- 
lections of the notes of facts from which-he lectures to his scholars, and 
had added thereto a few of his perorations and analytic and descriptive 
passages. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE ELDER AND THE YOUNGER Bootu.—By Mrs. Asia Booth 
Clarke. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) We are unable to praise 





the last volume of the ‘‘ American Actor Series’’ as unreservedly as we 
should like to do,—and, it may be added, as we expected to do. When 
it was announced that a daughter of the elder Booth was to prepare a 
biography of the eminent actor, the feeling gathered that readers would 
at last have a fitting life of one of the most notable of stage personages, 
—one which would not only give the details of his strange career as an 
artist, but—more important,—furnish a study of the character and the 
mental and emotional life of the tragedian. But Mrs. Clarke cannot 
be said to have done either of these things. What she has given us is 
not properly a “ life,’’ since it gives no defined and well-rounded idea 
of Booth’s career, either from the point of view of fact or philosophy. 
As an example of this incompleteness, ten of the most important years 
of the actor’s life, from 1840 to 1850, are dismissed in a couple of pages, 
barren of incident of every kind, without a date, and with ho contribu- 
tion to the biography other than the statement that during these years 
Booth acted annually in New Orleans and Boston. In fact, the only 
part of the story that is told with any circumstantiality is the Booth- 
Kean episode in London. Even that cannot be called satisfactory, 
and the determination to seek a home in the New World is not led up 
to or explained in any way. This tantalizing abruptness is noticeable 
throughout. Continually, we find various important matters, heads of 
subjects, which should be treated, not only with fulness, but with dis- 
tinctness, introduced in a single paragraph. Before getting very far 
into the book, this sense of vagueness lays such hold upon the reader, 
that his enjoyment is almost lost in the feeling of wonder and vexation 
that such an exceptional opportunity—the delineation of so remarkable 
a character by one who knew the man so well, and who is herself so in- 
telligent and cultivated a person,—should have been so (we can use no 
gentler expression, ) recklessly frittered away. 

Mrs. Clarke writes well and pleasantly enough; we have to find 
fault only with her want of thoroughness. Next to the story of Kean, 
there is no theatrical life which so deserves to be thoroughly and ade- 
quately told as that of the elder Booth. He was one of the giants of 
the stage ; but his reputation is even yet under a cloud, because he has 
never been entirely understood. There was a chance here to make all 
plain ; but it has not been improved. It seems little less than extra- 
ordinary, that, while English biographers could produce such exhaus- 
tive ‘‘lives’’ as those of Kean, Kemble, Garrick, Siddons, and others, 
there can be nothing done on this side of the Atlantic in a similar way 
for Booth, the peer of them all, and indisputably the most original 
genius ever identified with our stage. This is on general principles. 
We cannot, perhaps, blame Mrs. Clarke for hesitating to lay out a 
work of the proportions indicated ; it would be the work of a prac- 
tised book-maker, which it is evident Mrs. Clarke is not; but, not be- 
ing prepared or competent to do the right thing, she should have stood 
aside ; for, however inadequately such books as this fill admitted wants, 
their mere existence deters fuller labor. We have now two lives of 
Booth,—that of Mr. Gould and this by Mrs. Clarke ; neither of them 
covers the ground, but they will discourage other writers and publishers. 
And here the editor of this series may be properly arraigned ; Mr. Hut- 
ton should have seen the entire inadequacy of this volume as a picture 
of the career and character of Booth. 

The second part of Mrs. Clarke’s work—the sketch of Edwin Booth, 
—is more satisfactory, because there is less there to tell. One strong 
episode excepted, there is nothing in the career of the younger Booth 
that is very striking, and his sister tells the story with as much fulness 
as is called for. But, strangely, that one incident in Edwin Booth’s 
career which might be profitably dwelt upon—the founding of Booth’s 
Theatre,—has insufficient justice done it. However, this may be 
passed ; it is a trifling want, compared with the lack of information con- 
cerning the great Booth in the many crises of his career; the lack of 
intelligence concerning his contemporaries (for a “‘ life’’ of this kind 
is nothing which does not include its ‘‘ times’’); the want of full, 
clear and vivid descriptions of his acting, his art methods, his grasp of 
character, and manner of affecting audiences ; the lack, finally, of the 
delineation of personality. Mrs. Clarke gives us a clear and sweet pic- 
ture of Booth in his family,—an altogether tender and lovable picture 
which the world will cherish ; if she had carried this analysis into the 
theatre, and into the description of her father’s relations with the world, 
it would have been better for her book. Asit is, the only passage which 
gives any very definite idea of Booth’s peculiar power is quoted from 
Mr. James E. Murdoch’s recently published reminiscences. Mr. Hut- 
ton must do better than this. It might be thought that the editorship 
of such a series is a merely ornamental position ; but it is by no means 
so if the editor has power to detail writers and accept or reject manu- 
scripts, and if responsibility for the character of work put forth rests 
upon him. 





Norway History, ART AND LITERATURE.—In a large octavo vol- 
ume of six hundred and eight pages, (‘‘ Norge. Uddrag af Forskjellije 
Forfathres Arbeider.’’ Samlede og Udgione af F. Betzman, Copen- 
hagen. ‘‘ Gyldendakke Boghandel’’), Mr. Beetzman has succeeded 
admirably in compiling, mainly from the most distingushed Norwegian 
authors, a description of Norway, its mountains, fjords, lakes, its his- 
tory, art and literature. There are also numerous graphic sketches of 
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the customs and manners of the peasants. The work opens with an ex- 
haustive bibliography of all the Norse works descriptive of the country, 
beginning with Absalon Pederson, who wrote a book about Norway in 
1570, and ending with Professor O. J. Boch’s reports on the kingdom 
and people of Norway to the Universal Exposition in Paris, 1878. To 
this is added a summary of the most important French, German and 
English works treating of Norway. ‘The first part of the volume is de- 
voted to Norway in general, while the second part is subdivided into 
three groups, of which the first relates to the East, the second to the 
West, and the third to the North of Norway. Finally, there are a few 
pages at the end which give sketches of the Norse emigration to 
America and the condition of the Norsemen in their American homes. 
Among the authors who have been made contributors to ‘‘ Norge,’’ we 
find Absalon Pederson, Henrik Weyeland, Jonas Lie, Ivar Aasen, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnsen, I. T. Welhalven, P. Chr. Asbjornsen, A. Munch ; in 
short, nearly every literary and scientific Norwegian of note. Among 
the foreigners from whose works selections have been made, we 
note Max Miiller, F. Metcalfe, Karl Vogt, Leopold von Buch, 
Louis Enault, and the Swede E. G. Geyer. The Norse national 
character will be found excellently portrayed by Holberg, Pontop- 
pidan, Geyer and Jonas Lie. Norse popular poetry is set forth by 
M. B. Landstak and Jérgen Moe. The Norse popular tales find an ap- 
preciative interpreter in Max Miiller. There are essays on the Norse 
language and dialects by P. A. Munch, Jakob Lékke and Ivar Aasen, 
and a most valuable outline article on Norwegian literature by P. Botten 
Hansen. ‘The editor has himself written a chapter on Norse art, and 
then there are geological articles by Texe and Helland, botanical 
sketches by Andersson, descriptions of Norse fauna by Saxs, and so on, 
in the departments of constitutional history, statistics, commerce, etc. 
Every conceivable topic is treated, and all of them by the most com- 
petent hands. We take the liberty of transcribing some of the most 
interesting statistical points. The population of Norway in 1876 was 
1,817,237, of which 1,484,299 were rural. ‘The Lappish population 1s 
about thirty thousand. Christiania, the capital and metropolis, had in 
1800 only about nine thousand, but now boasts a population of 106,780. 
Bergen, the second city in size, has about thirty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants. Norway imports a large amount of grain, beef, pork and butter, 
but exports large quantities of timber, minerals and fish. In navigation, 
Norway occupies a front rank. In 1875, her fleet had a carrying 
capacity of seven hundred and eighty-one tons to every one thousand 
inhabitants, while Great Britain, including Ireland, had two hundred 
and ten, Greece one hundred and sixty-seven, Holland one hundred and 
thirty, Denmark one hundred and thirty, Sweden one hundred and 
fifteen, the United States ninety, Italy thirty-eight, Spain thirty-seven, 
France twenty-eight, Germany twenty-five, Austria sixteen, Russia and 
Finland ten, and Belgium nine. According to this estimate, Norway 
is number one. When we look at the actual carrying capacity, Nor- 
way ranks as the third nation in the world, being surpassed only by 
Great Britain and the United States. The capacity of the commercial 
fleets of the world is given as follows: Of the British, 6,088,000; the 
United States, 3,752,000; the Norwegian, 1,419,300; the German, 
1,085,000; the Italian, 1,044,000; the French, 1,028,000; the Rus- 
sian, 777,000 ; the Spanish, 625,000; the Dutch, 515,000; the Swedish, 
502,000; the Greek, 350,000; the Austrian, 316,000; the Dan- 
ish, 244,000; the Portuguese, 120,000; and the belgian, 50,000 tons. 
The value of Norway’s exports in 1878 was 91,630,000, that of its im- 
ports 140,348,000 crowns. Norway had in 1877 eight hundred and thir- 
teen kilometres of railroad, of which six hundred and thirty were nar- 
row-gauge. The first newspaper was printed in Norway May 25th, 
1763, and in 1879 there were two hundred and two journals and peri- 
odicals in the country. ‘There is one university, with fifty professors 
and seven hundred and sixty-eight students. The average longevity 
in Norway of men is 47.04 years, this being 8.03 more than it is in 
France and ten years more than in Belgium. The public debt of Nor- 
way was, in 1878, 92,316,000 crowns. 

Mr. Betzmann’s ‘‘ Norge ’’ is very systematic, and we can cheer- 
fully recommend it as a most fascinating and instructive book on Nor- 
way. As a convenient work of reference, it is very nearly perfect ; 
but it also commends itself as a choice book for general reading. 


_ Dr. Hotianp’s Novets.—The new edition of Dr. Holland’s works, 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has reached now the novels, the 
volumes already out (and which have been cordially received, ) having 
completed his poems, essays, etc. The fiction now out includes ‘‘ The 
Bay Path,’’ his first novel, and one of his best pieces of work, and 
“Sevenoaks,’’ a story of modern life, so earnestly and graphically 
wrought as to go almost to the verge of the sensational. It attracted 
attention when it originally appeared in Scribner’ s Monthly, some years 
ago, 


Dr. WILLETT’s ‘‘ RESTITUTION OF ALL THINcsS.’’—In a neat and 
substantial volume from the presses of Messrs. Francis Hart & Co., of 
New York, the Rev. W. M. Willett, already favorably known by his 
book on Herod the Great, has treated a subject, the discussion of which 





esty, devoutness and good temper which cannot fail‘to impress favorably, 
if not to convince, the most settled post-miflenarians, and this without 
any sacrifice or compromise of opinion. He is a firm believer in the 
fulfilment of the Scriptural prophecies by the personal advent amd reign 
of Christ, the restoration of the Jews, the rebuildimg. of the Temple, 
and the redemption of the whole earth, and urges aad illustrates his 
argument with equal acuteness, earnestness and honesty. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
GARFIELD’s PLACEIN History. An Essay. By Henry C. Pedder. Pp. 16¢- $1\255- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Morocco: Its PEOPLE AND PLaces. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translaisd! by: 
C. Rollin-Tilton. Pp. 374. $2.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter. & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) ‘ 

IN THE DisTANCE. A Novel. By George Parsons Lathrop. Pp. 374. $1.25.- 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

SEVENOAKS: A STORY oF To-Day. By J. G. Holland. Pp. 463. $1.25. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Hoty BIBLE, ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION (A. D. 1611). With 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Transla- 
tion by Bishops and Other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, etc. New Testament. Vol. IV. Hebrews— 
The Revelation of St. John. Pp. 844. $5.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE CouRT oF Louis NAPOLEON. By Emile Zola. Pp. 382. 
$0.75. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

PuLpir Topics OF THE TIMEs. By Rev. J. H. Rylance, D. D. 
I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 

THE TREASURY OF DAVID: CONTAINING AN ORIGINAL EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS; A COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS FROM THE WHOLE RANGE 
oF LITERATURE; A SERIES OF HoMILiTICAL Hints Upon ALMOST EVERY 
VERSE; AND LISTS OF WRITERS UpPoN EacH PsaALm. By C. H. Spargeon. 
Vol. I. Psalm I. to XXVI. Pp. 484. $2.00. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 





Pp. 46. $0.25. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE very elaborate work, with which Mr. W. F. Poole, the well-known librarian 
of the public library of Chicago, is identified as editor,—the “ Index to Periodical 
Literature,”—is to be published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, and the printing will 
begin in April, at the Cambridge University Press, with thé expectation of completion 
about December Ist. It will make a large royal-octavo volume of twelve. hundred 
pages, 2 monument to the industry of the editor and his collaborators, and a wonderful 
testimony, too, to the volume and importance of our periodical literature. The refer- 
ences are brought down to January, 1882, and apply to over two hundred periodicals, 
embracing the whole list of English and American reviews and magazines. Mr. Poole: 
has been assisted in his work by Mr. W. S. Fletcher, of the Watkinson Library of Hart- 
ford, and has had many collaborators, both in England and America. Over forty 
American librarians have been volunteers, each one taking the references to one or 
more sets of periodicals in its preparation, and a number of English librarians have 
also come to his assistance in the same way. Mr. Poole was the original projector of 
the work, having begun it while an undergraduate at Yale, as early as 1848, in which 
year the first edition appeared, the edition lately known to the public being published 
in 1853. 





William M. Baker, author of “ His Majesty Myself,” is writing a sequel to it for Our 
Continent, entitled “ Thirlmore.” 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have determined to meet the popular demand for cheap 
editions, and will issue shortly the “ New Popular Edition” of William H. Prescott’s 
works, at a greatly reduced price. The edition is printed from the plates of the new 
revised edition, with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and is edited by J. 
Foster Kirk, editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and who was for many years the private 
secretary of Mr. Prescott. They will be published at the rate of a volume per month, 
in a new style of cloth binding, at one dollar and a half each. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a unique and comprehensive work, 
which has been prepared by Lieutenant-Commander, Henry H. Gorringe, United 
States Navy, to be entitled “ Egyptian Obelisks: Their History and Characteristics,” 
This will be a folio, with artotype and other plates, and but a limited edition will be 
printed from type. ‘They announce several volumes in the line of political economy, 
including one on “ Our Merchant Marine: Its Rise, Progress and Decline,” by David 
A. Wells; “ Political Economy in One Lesson,” from the French of Alphonse Courtois; 
and an “ American Citizen’s Manual,” by Worthington C. Ford, designed to explain to 
American citizens the nature of the organization of their government and also their 
own “duties, obligations and responsibilities.” The volume of the Hon. S. S. Cox, 
entitled “ Pole to Pyramid, By Way of Palestine,” the title of which has been wrongly 
announced in many journals as “ From Po to Pyramid,” is approaching completion. It 
will contain twenty-four fine illustrations. They announce also a volume by Augustus 
Blauvelt, the author of a notable series of articles on the inspiration of the Bible, in 
Scribner's Monthly, some years ago, entitled « The Present Religious Crisis,” and in 
April they will have ready a treatise, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, on “ The Principles of 
Ethics.” 

Concerning the celebration of Mr. Longfellow’s seventy-fifth birthday, on Monday, 
the 27th ult., the Boston correspondent of the Hartford Courant writes: “The birth- 
day had general observance in our schools on Monday. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. distributed a printed sheet containing facts with regard to him, and one or two of 
his poems, from which readings were made. There was one*special service at Cam- 


has not invariably been provocative of peace and good-will, with a mod- | bridge, and at South Boston, before the Blind Institution, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe and 
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Mr. F. H. Underwood made addresses. Longfellow is ina placid and benignant old 
age in his association with the world. Many people seek interviews with him. He 
is able to see but a portion of them; but he fascinates all who have that privilege, by his 
gentle and kindly bearing. He still composes poetry, though it was stated to have 
been his original intention to have published nothing after his seventieth birthday 
piece, which appeared in /arfer’s Magazine. He broke the rule in the case of the 
death of his friend Fields, though he did not put his name to this tribute. Since then, 
he has concluded, apparently, not to observe it. He does not use the pen often, on 
account of physical infirmity ; but his brain is as clear, even as buoyant, as ever. We 
do not see Longfellow in public of late. He was a frequent theatre-goer until the last 
year and a half. Now he is mostly confined to the house. This is the effect of a pain- 
ful illness, from which it is hoped he may recover. Emerson still comes down from 
Concord; but he is always attended,—generally by his devoted daughter. Whittier, 
too, is feeling the effects of age the present winter; but we see him occasionally, and 
he writes a good deal. Dr. Holmes, who is a little younger than the others of our 
venerated sages in literature, keeps his youth wonderfully. He is full ten years younger 
in appearance than are the average men of his age, and bids fair to be sprightly after 
he reaches the point of four-score.”’ 


The death is announced of the German poetess, Katharina Diez, who was born in 
1810, and was one of three sisters who all evinced poetical talent. Her last published 
work was “Jeptha’s Opfer,” issued in 1874; but she has left in manuscript a drama, 
entitled « Habana.” 

The complete manuscript of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol” is said to be in the pos- 
session of Mr. Bennett, a bookseller at Birmingham. ‘This is the only manuscript of 
Dickens’s not included in the collection of the South Kensington Museum, except that of 
«Our Mutual Friend,” which is now in the possession of Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, who is said to have paid for it the handsome sum of fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s death is to be commemorated at Weimar on 
March 22d. The burial vault will be opened and wreaths will be placed on the coffin. 

Erckmann-Chatrian have published a new novel, « Le Banni,” in which they depict 
the state of Alsace under the German administration. The hero of this book is the 
Brigadier Frederic, the foresfer, who appeared in a former volume. 

Auerbach, whose death we recorded a fortnight ago, had been greatly cast down by 
the treatment of the Jews in Germany. When he set out for Mentone, he resolved, it 
is said, never to return to his native country, and it is also said that he declared that he 
desired it to be made known after his death that he died of sorrow and shame for the 
present state of the Fatherland, in the future of which he had lost all faith. 

Macmillan & Co. have issued in pamphlet form Sir John Lubbock’s address before 
the British Association, last summer, on “ Fifty Years of Science.” 

James R. Osgood & Co. publish this week Mr. Blaine’s admirable “ Eulogy of 
President Garfield.” 

John Wiley & Sons, to meet the increasing demand for Ruskin’s works, announce 
that they have decided to issue a special cheap edition of « Modern Painters,” “ Stones 
of Venice,” and “Seven Lamps.” The volumes will be printed on tinted paper, with- 
out plates, but including all the wood-engravings, and will be sold at one dollar each. 
They may be looked for on March 15th. 

Roberts Brothers have in preparation an interesting volume, entitled “A Parisian 
Year,” by Henry Bacon, who will also illustrate the volume. Mr. Bacon isa Boston 
artist, who has resided in Paris for many years, and his book is a chatty record of how 
one may be supposed to exist in Paris from January to December. 

D. Appleton & Co, announce for early issue a new volume of essays by Professor 
Huxley, on “Science and Culture ;”’ “ Demosthenes,” by 5. H. Butcher, in the 
“Classical Writers Series;” “ Physical Education,” by Felix L. Oswald, M. D.; 
«“ The Bryant Birthday Book ;” a new volume on “ The Prophets,” by Professor Rob- 
ertson Smith; “The Brain and Its Functions,” by J. Luys, in the “ International 
Scientific Series; ” “ Errors in the Use of English,” by W. B. Hodgson; an illustrated 
quarto on “The Metropolitan Museum of Art; ” a new translation, by Jehu Baker, of 
Montesquieu’s “ Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur and Decadence of the 
Romans; ” “ Capitaland Population,” by F. B. Hawley; and « Appleton’s Geegraphical 
Reader,” compiled by James Johonnot. 

“The Dingy House at Kensington” is the latest issue of the “ Trans-Atlantic Nov- 
els,” by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. It is a good story of English life, the scene 
mainly in London. 

The translation ofa German novel of merit—George Horn’s “Count Sylvius,”—is 
in the press of George W. Harlan. Horn is regarded as “a writer of less metaphysi- 
cal fiction than Spielhagen, and associated in some sense with the better school of 
Heyse.” Mr. Harlan also has in press a novel of Southern life, by Miss M. A Collins, 
of Tennessee, and a volume of reminiscences by an old New Yorker, Abram C. Day- 
ton, entitled « Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York.” 

Mr. B. F. De Costa and Mr. Henry P. Johnston, both of whom have achieved na- 
tional reputations as historical scholars and writers, are announced as the future editors 
of the Vagaszine of American History. The publishers, Messrs, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, announce their determination to place this magazine in the front rank of 
American periodicals, and state that they have enlisted the active co-operation of the 
best historical writers of the country. j 

The Paris Zem/s is publishing as a fewsd/eton Mrs, Gaskell’s « Lizzie Leigh,” trans- 
lated by Madame Guizot de Witt, 





The series of articles on the Christian religion, by Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Judge Jeremiah S. Black and Professor George P. Fisher, which appeared recently in 
the North American Review, is now published in pamphlet form. As the articles cre- 
ated much remark at the time of their original appearance, there is no doubt a demand 
for this reprint. It may be had at the news-stands and book-stores. 


The literary tastes and abilities of the Queen of Roumania are already well known ; 
but the fame of “Carmen Sylva” will doubtless receive an increase from an article 
by M. Louis Ulbach, which appears in the recent issue of the Mouvelle Revue. In 
this, after sketching with a light*hand the life of the Queen Elizabeth,—the idol of the 
Roumanian people,—he gives a series of extracts from an album written by her in 
French, consisting of Zensées, thoughts, reflections, and maxims relating to man, friend_ 
ship, love, misfortune, life, art, etc. Some of the thoughts are witty, some profound, 
and all, or nearly all, have a distinct flavor and individuality about them. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Paris, February 20. 

HE Tribunal of the Seine has delivered a judgment of great interest to literary men 
In his new novel, « Pot-Bouzlle,” now being published in the Gaz/ozs, M. Zola calls 
one of his characters Daverdy, and represents him as a lawyer. It happens that there 
is a Duverdy, editor of the Gazette des Tribuneaux, and also a lawyer. He brought 
an action against Zola, and the Tribunal has declared that “ the patronymic is a property 
which everybody has a right to defend against all injury in the limit of his interest, 
and that Duverdy has a right to consider the manner in which the personage of the 
novel is represented as calculated to render his name odious or ridiculous,” and has 
ordered Zola to remove the name from his book. Zola has replaced it by MZ. 7rois- 
£toiles, and is now trembling at the prospect of a dozen actions of the same kind, it 
being his habit, as it was the habit of Balzac, to take his names from real life, from the 
post-office directory, from subscription-lists, or what not. All modern novelists do the 
same thing, and the question arises: ** What course are novelists to take, if the protesta- 
tion of one Duverdy, or of one ‘Durand, out of a thousand of the same name, will oblige 
an author to change the appellations of his characters?” In the present trial, the 
nature of Zola’s literature was brought in as more than a side issue, and it was inti- 
mated by the counsel for the plaintiff that no one would think of protesting against his 
name being used by decent novelists, like Octave Feuillet or Jules Sandeau. The 

question is certainly not settled yet. 
An exceedingly curious set of Voltaire’s works, in eighty-nine volumes, was sold re- 


.cently at the Hétel Drouot. The edition was a vellum paper copy of Beuchot, 


printed by Firmin-Didot; but the curiosity of the copy consists in the fact that some 
tweive thousand portraits, engravings, vignettes, drawings, maps, plans, etc., have been 
added, so that the copy is quite unique. The collector who accomplished this task 
was M. Victor de Saint-Mauris, a well-known Parisian amateur. The work was 
knocked down, for fifty-seven hundred francs, to a print-seller, who wili prob- 
ably find it to his advantage to unbind the volumes and sell the engravings separately, 
unless some public institution is wise enough to prevent this sacrilege. The collection 
of portraits, both engravings and portraits, is marvellous; every person mentioned in 
Voltaire’s works is represented. There are thirty-five portraits of Shakespeare, forty- 
four of Moliére, fifty-nine of Corneille, one hundred and thirteen of Louis XIV., one 
hundred and fifty-five of Frederick the Great; series, with s¢ates, of the priceless vig- 
nettes of Moreau, Gravelot, Leprince, Desenne, Marillier; several hundred original 
sepia and water-color drawings, original portraits, including several of Franklin and 
other American celebrities, and, finally, one volume containing no less than five hundred 
and thirty different portraits of Voltaire! Here is a chance for some of our public 
libraries. 

In France, there have been registered, we presume in the census of last December, 
2,127 women of letters. Amongst these blue-stockings, the most distinguished,—the 
élite who might be chosen to form an academy of women, if ever Georges Sand’s idea 
were carried into execution, —are the following : Mmes. Michelet, Edgar Quinet, Ed- 
mond Adam, Judith Gautier, Maria Deraismes, Clemence Royer, Gagneur, Anaias 
Ségalas, Brés, Angélique Arnaud, Graux, Gustave Fould, de Grandpré, d’Ernesty, 
Pierre Ninous, Claude Vignon, André Léo, Henry Gréville, Jenny Touzin, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ratazzi, de Grandvalle, Clarisse Bader, Holmés, Bertrand, Amélie Bosquet, 
Abbema, Jacquemard (André), Olympe Audouard, Rey, Delaville, Augustine Brohan, 
Marie Dumas, Agar, de Peronny, Craven, Blanc (Bentzon), Blanchecotte, Alphonse 
Daudet and Rosa Bonheur. 

. The Setites Affiches, the legal advertising-sheet, mentions the sale, by Madame 
Eve-Constance- Victoire, Comtesse Rzewuska,—widow, by a first marriage, of M. Vin- 
ceslas Hanski, and, by a second marriage, of M. Honoré de Balzac,—a house and ap- 
purtenances situated at Paris, No. 22 Rue de Balzac, to Mme. la Baronne Adéle-Han- 
nah-Charlotte de Rothschild, widow of the Baron Salomon-James, for the sum of five 
hundred thousand francs. The house in question is the one on which Balzac spent so 
much money, and which he left unfinished at his death. 

A note has been going the round of the papers to the effect that Mr. J. R. 
Keene has purchased, for fifty thousand francs, a picture of the “ Races at Long- 
champs,” by the great painter of modern life, Joseph de Nittis. There is no truth 
whatever in this report. The picture in question is still in the artist’s studio, and, as 
he has spent some eighteen months in studying and working up his subject, he does 
not intend to sell the masterly result he has achieved for the sum mentioned. How 
the name of Mr. Keene became mixed up in the matter, is a mystery. 

M. Philippe Burty, the art critic, is finishing a study of Japanese fans, « L’Even- 
tail au Japan,” in which he has examined the esthetics of the Japanese with great de- 
tail and enthusiasm, The yolume will be ready in the autumn, 
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M. Georges Petit, son and ‘successor of the famous picture-dealer and expert, 
Francis Petit, has built a splendid new picture-gallery in the Rue de Séze. ‘The gallery 
was opened on the 15th, with the fourth annual exhibition of the Socicté d’ Aquarelliste 
Frangais, a close society of water-color painters, formed four years ago, thanks to the 
initiative of M. J. G. Vibert, the painter of cardinals. On the opening night, in the 
presence of a brilliant assemblage of elegant and artistic Paris, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Jules Ferry, kissed M. Vibert on both cheeks, and created him officer of 
the Legion of Honor! M. Ferry came, saw, and—decorated ! 








ART NOTES. 
S an undertaking, on the part of the artists themselves, to combine with works of 
fine. art those of a distinctly industrial character, the composite exhibition which 
was opened last week at the gallery of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, 1725 Chest- 
nut Street, is uncommon and significant, emphasizing, as it does, the present tendencies 
of artistic endeavor in the direction of decorative application to familiar and compara- 
tively humble wants, rather than towards mere monumental performances. The 
paintings number about sixty, the most important contributions being destined for the 
annual exhibition of the National Academy ; and, although the display can hardly be 
called a striking one, nor one which would endure much criticism, if judged by too 
absolute a standard, it yet contains enough meritorious and progressive work to make 
it, on the whole, fairly representative of the present condition of art in Philadelphia. 
It comprises, for instance, what is, without doubt, the best work yet produced by several 
of the younger men; witness the very creditable figure composition by Mr. Delachaux 
and the fresh and strong landscape by Mr. Senat. One of the three rooms in the 
building is devoted to the work of the Art Needle-Work Society, the remaining one 
being occupied by that from the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
The needle-work is disappointing when one remembers the exhibition which this soci- 
ety held a year ago. Not only is the exhibit very limited in extent, but the reflection 
is unavoidable that a good deal of the work rather pointedly illustrates the very faults 
of taste and aims, the correction of which is commonly supposed to be the chief purpose 
of the School. 


In the room occupied by the Museum and School of Industrial Art, is a sufficient 
number of articles from Memorial Hall to exemplify the spirit and methods that char- 
acterize this Institution. Some very beautiful textiles from the Castellani collection are 
exhibited, along with the damascened arms from the India collection, and a couple of 
cases of richly wrought metal-work, including several electrotypes of silver-gilt vessels 
and plaques from South Kensington, the “Milton Shield ” of silver and steel, speci- 
mens of Chinese wood-carving, and some interesting medival ivories. The processes 
of cameo-cutting and mosaic are also illustrated by valuable and beautiful collections. 
The exhibition offers, moreover, the first opportunity that has yet been given for any- 
thing like a complete inspection of the work of the School, which, as at present organ- 
ized, has been in operation less than two years. This work, frankly and thoroughly 
elementary,—and that, too, without reference to the training of professional artists at 
all,—derives its interest wholly from its educational value, and from this standpoint only 
is it to be judged. Viewed in this light, it furnishes gratifying evidence of the sound- 
ness of methods in the instruction given, and of substantial progress on the part of the 
students. 

Miss Blanche Nevin’s “ Muhlenberg,” ordered by the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been completed in the clay and cast in plaster. Miss Nevin is now at work upon the 
marble at Florence,—in the studio formerly occupied by Launt Thompson,—where 
the statue is attracting much attention. The subject is a striking one, strongly treated ; 
while the flattering nature of the order, and the distinguished position that the statue 
will occupy when completed, naturally add to the general interest that is taken in her 
work. 

There is promise of a remarkable artistic display at Seville, Spain. Preparations 
are already undergoing to celebrate in some public way the bi-centennial of Murillo’s 
death, which occurred at Cadiz in 1685. It is proposed on this occasion to gather all 
the works of this great painter in one place, and publicly exhibit them. _ There are few 
of his best things outside of Seville and Madrid, which will render the task the more 
easy. 


The artists of Wales are to found a Cambrian Academy of Fine Arts, which shall 


include among its members Welsh artists or those who have studied in Wales. The 
exhibition will be annual. 
Several new halls have been opened in the museum of the Louvre. They have 


been made to accommodate a large number of statues formerly hidden from public 
view. 

_ Hereafter, the London Academy will admit etchings and engravings to its exhibi- 
tions. The resolution will take effect for the first time this year. 








DRIFT. 


—Dr. Schliemann has begun anew his excavations in the Troad. 

—The convict camps of Kentucky have been described as places of barbarous tor- 
ture. A committee of the Legislature has recently been making an investigation. The 
testimony taken seems to bear out the worst of the charges. In one camp, only thirteen 
out of fifty convicts survived a year of excessive labor at lumbering, insufficient food, 
scant clothing, and entire absence of medical attention, Suicides have been common 
among the prisoners, and deliberate murders by the keepers, under the plea of enfore- 
ing discipline, have come to light. In a coal-mining camp, when the men protested 








against going into a dangerous tunnel, the keeper drove them in at the mouth of, a 
cocked revolver. Three hours afterwards, a fall of earth killed eleven of them. The 
lash and the thumb-screw have been in use. 

—How enormously and how rapidly the world’s stock of Looks has grown since the 
invention of printing! Only thirteen hundred years ago, there were but nine books in 
all England. They were the great and sacred treasure of the monks of Canterbury, 
and they were the germ of the first English library. There are now nearly a million 
and a quarter of books in the British Museum, and during the last twenty years the 
great store-houses of literature among civilized nations have nearly doubled their con- 
tents. 

—lIn the Jopfular Science Monthly for March, F. Hildebrand says: “ Particularly 
interesting examples of the evolution of different life-terms are exhibited in the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants. If we consider the whole earth as to its climate, we 
shall observe that in a few regions near the equator, that have a uniform climate, plants 
w ll grow all the year through without manifesting any periodical preferences. This is 
the case, for example, east of the Andes in Northern Brazil, in Guiana, and in Java, 
where the vegetation is green and blooms continuously, where most species become 
woody, and nearly all live long and bear fruit often; while the short-lived, once-fruit- 
ing species retire to the background. In other tropical regions, where a periodical 
climate is produced by differences in the moisture of the atmosphere, the long-lived 
plants prevail, and the ground is so occupied with them till the coming on of the dry 
season, that the short-lived kinds cannot find room upon it. The case is different in 
those regions where spots become barren of vegetation in consequence of the parching 
heat. Then, when the rainy season sets in, the annuals quickly spring up between the 
bulbous and tuberous herbs that are able to keep their places through the drought, 
The short-lived species are of most importance where a warm season alternates with a 
cold one, and the warm season lasts long enough for them to go within its term through 
the whole cycle of their life, from their seed-time to the ripening of their frnit. As the 
warm season becomes shorter, the number of annuals is reduced, until finally, when 
the summer is not long enough for any of them to perfect their seed, they disappear 
altogether. Thus, the persistent, often-fruiting species gain the monopoly on high 
mountains and iu Arctic regions, but with the difference that in some districts they main_ 
tain themselves above-ground through the whole year without protection against the 
climate, while in others they exist through a long period of rest, protected against the 
injurious effects of the cold by means of their perennial parts under the soil or under 
cover of an eflective shelter.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 9g. 

HE stock markets continue without strength and liable to sudden declines in the 

speculative shares. Such an ex perience was had yesterday, the “bear” element 
ruling both in New York and Philadelphia, in some degree by the influence of a num- 
ber of disquieting rumors, but chiefly because there is a lack of the confidence that would 
bring out purchasers for mvestment. ‘The prices of principal stocks (sales,) at the close 
in Philadelphia were as follows, the general range showing a decline from last week, 
though some are at substantially the same figures: United Companies of New Jersey 
Railroad, 184% ; Pennsylvania Railroad (buyer 3 days), 60% ; Lehigh Valley Railroad 
(seller 3 days), 6114; Lehigh Navigation (buyer 3 days), 41; Buffalo, Pittsburg and 
Western, 1614; North Pacific, preferred, 601%; North Pacific, common, 30% ; Phila- 
delphia and Reading, 28%; Philadelphia and Erie, 14% ; Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore four per cent. bonds, 90; Underground Electric Telegraph Company, 
$1.05. 

In New York, the closing prices of principal stocks were as follows: New York 
Central, 13054; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 345¢; Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, 113% ; Chicago and Northwestern, 129% ; Chicago and North- 
western, preferred, 13914; Ohio and Mississippi, 2914; Pacific Mail, 39%; Western 
Union, 7714; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 108%; Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 
119; New Jersey Central, 89 ; Delaware and Hudson, 105; Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, 121%; Michigan Central, 79%4; Union Pacific, 111; Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacific, 3234 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 5534 ; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 79%; St. Paul and Omaha, 314 ; 
St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 9934; Louisville and Nashville, 6754 ; Kansas 
and Texas, 2734; Nashville and Chattanooga, 574 ; Denver and Rio Grande, 5534; 
New York, Ontario and Western, 22% ; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 44; Mobile 
and Ohio, 21; Erie and Western, 27; Canada Southern, 44% ; Columbus, Chicago 
and Indiana Central, 944 ; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 5134 ; Metropolitan Elevated 
Railway, 88; Central Pacific, 883g; Missouri Pacific, 9244; Texas Pacific, 35% ; 
Colorado Coal, 3934; Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western, 38% ; Ohio Central, 
183{; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 253¢; Milwaukee and Lake Shore, 43; Rochester 
and Pittsburg, 3014; Richmond and Danville, 110. 

The statement of the banks of New York City on March 4th showed a further de- 
crease in reserve of $1,184,975, making a total deficiency, below the required twenty- 
five per cent., of $2,618,050. The fact is beginning to be remarked that there is an 
apparently increasing indifference on the part of the banks to the existence of these de- 


ficiencies. The statement contained the following principal items : 
: February 25. March 4, Differences, 
Loans, - $325,035,900 $320,677,800 Dec. $4,357,100 
Specie, . ? 55975 3,300 53:279,800 Dec. 2,474,000 
Legal tenders, . 17,260,700 10,770,600 Dec. 490,100 
Deposits, e 297,790,300 290,67 3,800 Dec. 7,116,500 
Circulation, - 20,066,700 20,026,200 Dec. 40,500 
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The Philadelphia banks also showed a considerable diminution in reserve, the fol- 
lowing being the chief items in the statement: 


February 25. March 4. Differences. 
Loans, ‘ ‘ $78,198,611 $76,659,457 Dec. $1,539,154 
Reserve, . ‘ 19,305,055 18,419,451 Dec. 835,643 
Deposits, . ‘ 56,010,301 5 3:700,249 Dec. 2,310,052 - 
Circulation, 11,035,455 11,Q10,175 Dec. 25,280 
Clearings, . 45,871,080 57,701,625 Inc. 11,829,945 


The following were the closing prices of United States securities in New York yes- 


a ; Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . : : 113% 114 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . : ; 11334 114 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . x ; 117 117\% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . , : ‘ : 118 1184 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : oe : 125 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : ; : : 126 
United States currency 6s, 1897, saat ee as 127 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . . : ‘ 128 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ; : ; ; 129 
Continued 6s, _ .. 5 ; . e - . : 1003¢ 101 
Continued 5s, . : . ; . ; é . 102% 10234 


The cfficial statement by the Treasury Department for the month of January, of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, shows these general and comparative results: 














IMPORTS. 

1881. 1882. Differences, 

Merchandise, $45,284,858 $56,767,086 Inc. $11,482,228 

Specie, . ‘ 5,690,724 1,666,540 Dec. 4,024,184 

Total imports, . $50,975,582 $58,433,626 Inc. $7,458,044 
EXPORTS. 

MMerchendise, . $74,078,962 $64,708,665 Dec. $9,370,277 

.Speci¢, . e 1,407,781 2,283,830 Inc. 876,248 

Total.exports, . $75,486,743 $66,992,495 Dec. $8,494,248 

JExcess of exports 
over imports, $24,511,161 $8,558,869 Dec. $15,952,292 


‘Tliis statement shows a change against the United States, in the one month, of 
nearly twenty-one millions of dollars, the exports having diminished $9,370,277, while 
the imports increased $11,482,228. It is evident that such a movement as this, if 
maintained, must cause a greater outgo of gold than has yet been seen. The shipments 
of specie last week amounted to $2,285,000. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been published, pre- 
paratory to the annual meeting of stockholders on the 14th instant. It shows for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad division, main line, (Pittsburg to Philadelphia, and branches,) 
gross earnings during 1881 of $27,647,008.79, an increase over 1880 of $1,659,351.17, 
with expenses amounting to $15,468,468.60, an increase of $1,416,982.82. The net 
earnings from operations were, therefore, larger by $242,368.35. The items of in- 
crease in the gross earnings were: General freights, $995,154.41; first-class passengers, 





$591,955.76; Adams Express Company, £90,654 25; United States mails, $107,810,41; 
and miscellaneous passengers, $6,748.87. There was a falling off in the miscella- 
neous freight of $107,428.58; in immigrant passengers, $5,517.67 ; and in rents, $19, 
826.28. All the items of operating expenses increased, except maintenance of cars. 
After adding all other items of income, and deducting from the account the interest 
on bonded debt, and other causes of expenses, the net income for the year was $10, 
131,718.22. ‘lhe operation of the New Jersey division (including the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal,) caused a loss of $302,864.74 after paying the ten per cent. dividned 
guaranteed by the lease. This was a decrease from 1880, in the amount of loss, of 
$732,444.13. Taking the total operations of the main line division, the New Jersey 
division and the Philadelphia and Erie division, there resulted a net income of $9,828,- 
853-48. From this was drawn $600,000 for the purchase of securities, under the trust 
of October 9th, 1878; $286,480 to redeem bonds for the sinking fund; $143,332.22 
aid to the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company; $7,000 advanced to the Shamo- 
kin Coal Company; $400,085 to the Allegheny Valley Railroad Company; $175,973,53 
to the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company; $50,000 to the Sunbury, Hazle- 
ton and Wilkesbarre Railroad Company; $15,000 to the Frederick and State “Line 
Railroad Company, and $90,000 to the American Steamship Company; a total of 
$1,767,870.73, which, being substracted, left $8,060,982.73. Out of this, eight per cent, 
dividends, amounting to $5,861,718 were paid, and the remainder, $2,199,264.73, trans- 
ferred to the credit of profit and loss account. The report isa vast document, covering 
an enormous mass of details concerning the numerous branch and leased roads, etc., 
etc., and any summary of it in moderate space is quite impossible. 

The annual report of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, presented to the meet- 
ing of stockholders in New York yesterday, shows that there is a debt of $4,035,075.09, 
which was incurred by building additions to different roads. As an offset to this debt, 
there are $1,500,000 of the Kansas Pacific Railway Company bonds in the hands of 
the trustees, to which the Union Pacific is entitled, under the terms of the trust, in ex- 
change for bonds of branch roads. The material on hand is now valued at $3,164,- 
486.25, which is an excess of $1,500,000 over last year. The total earnings were 
$24,258,817.10. The expenses were $12,480,342.11, making the net earnings $11,- 
778,474.39, leaving a surplus on the year’s business, after paying a seven per cent 
dividend, of $2,138,335. 

The winter wheat in Illinois is reported by a dispatch from Springfield as looking 
very well, the condition in the northern section of the State being four per cent., in the 
central division three per cent., and in the southern division a per cent. not precisely 
stated better than at this time last year. The acreage sown, however, is less by two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand acres, probably owing to the drought of last autumn. 


The approximate gross earnings ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad for February were 
$269,000 on a mileage of nine hundred and seventy-two, against $78,803 on seven 
hundred and twenty-two miles in February, 1881. The gross earnings from July 1st, 
1881, to February 28th, 1882, were $3,285,350,—an increase of $1,394,763 on 1880-1, 

The foreign imports at Philadelphia during January amounted to $2,653,811, an 
increase of $1,155,870 over January last year. Of these imports, $580,048 were free 
goods, and about two-fifths of the total were imported in American vessels. 
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The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 


| D. W. WORTHINGTON, = 
Periected Type-Wnier. — 





HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. | 


— 212 North Ninth Street.——— 


FINEST FLOWERS. 


We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 
a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


| Twelfth, below Chestnut. 


W.P.Watter’sSons 


1233 Market St.,Philadelphia. 
TurningLathes, 
Scroll Saws, Tools Fi 



















able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 


A. BECKER, 


FROM PARIS, 





and Supplies for 4 Y 


Amateur and fs i 
Light Machine ¥& (") 
Work. Send stamp Fae => 
~ for Catalogue. 








machinery are well-known, and nearly ten UpHOLSTERY AND FurRNITURE BOSTON. 


years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 





No. 1228 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Descriptive Circular mailed free. - 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


424 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





281 and 283 Broadway, New York: | Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO, 
283 WASHINGTON STREET. 


| Advertisements and Subscriptions for Tz AMERICAN will be for- 
| warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 257 Wash- 
ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 





108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 


| IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF ' 


JAMES MORGAN | 


Grocer AND Tra DeEater, 
1229 MARKET STREET. | 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE 


European Art JourNALs. 





L’ART. Revue Hebdomadaire Mlustree. Handsomely printed 
on heavy toned paper, and illustrated with several hundred 
engravings on wood from drawings and pictures by celebrated 
contemporary artists, examples of antique and modern sculp- 
ture objects of art industry in all branches, and a series ot sup- 
erbly executed etchings by the best living etchers, exe: uted 
expressly for this work ; being principally from the more notiee- 
able pictures exhibited in the Salons of Europe. 

Published quarterly, in folio volumes. in paper cover, $32 per 
annum, or in cloth, gilt top, $40. Payable on delivery of each 


volume, 
EDITION DE. LUXE. 


Another edition, printed throughout on heavy Holland paper, 
in the most eareful manner, ‘The etchings in two states,—artist 
proof on Japan paper, and ordinary print on Holland paper. The 
edition is strictly limited to one hundred copies, numbered. Form- 
ing four thick volumes folio. Price, per annum, $125. 

From Zhe Critic : ‘* We are far from holding that ‘ L’Art’ is 
an ideal art periodical. But at present there is none other so full, 
so handsome, so discriminate, and so generaly fair, to be had. If 
a better art journal exists, we have yet to know of it.” 

THE PORTFOLIO. An artistic periodical, edited by Puirip 
Gicpert Hamerton. Now in its twelfth year. Illustrated 
with etchings, au.otypes, woodcuts, fac-similes, engravings, 
heliogravures, etc. Published monthly. gro per annum, or 
$7 so per annum mailed direc. from London. 

THE E1CHEtR. A magazine containing the original etched 
work of artists, accompanied by descriptive letter-press. Pub- 
lished monthly. Imperial 4to. Price, $12 per annum. 

ENGLISH ETCHINGS. A monthly publication of original 
etchings by * nglish artists. Each number illustrated with tour 
superb examples. $15 per annum. 

L’ART DE LA MODE. Revue Mensuelle de 0 Flegance. 
Handsomely printed on heavy paper, illustrated with a great 
pro usion of woodcuts from special designs, and four full-page 
plates in colors, exhibiting the costumes of the diy, together 
with the examples of other periods, Text by the best writers 
of the day. 

Issued monthly. Subscription, postpaid, per annum, $19. The 
numbers sent by mail are carefully protected trom injury. 
Specimen numbers are sent on receipt of $1.65. ‘lhe ycariy 
issues form two superb volumes, Royal folio, with titles, :alse 
titles, indexes, etc., and a great number of superb illustrations 
in black and in Colors. 


¥ W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer of Fine Art 
and Illustrated Works, 
No. 706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
1 vol. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


«On his own ground, Mr. Lathrop’s work is admirable. 
His women, stately, noble Edith; sentimental Edith, who 
is always understood to be able to write, and does at last 
publish a volume printed on rough paper, with wide 
margins, and Mrs. Garland, with her preternaturally 
smooth face and her pulsatilla pills—are all very good ; 
and the lovers, successful and unsuccessful, are clearly 
drawn, and belong to distinctly marked types of charac- 
ter .. The book is better, as well as more elabor- 
ate, than anything which Mr. Lathrop has produced, and 
gives greater promise.”— Boston Budget. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS, 


A Large Stock Just Received, and always on hand, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


2 Including the Latest Pudlications. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 
15 & 17 North Thirteenth St., Philada. 





PROFESSOR PROCTOR'’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Familiar Science Studies. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
gilt top, $2.25. 


This volume treats in a popular manner the scientific side of 
timely subjects. From the Pyramids cf Egypt to the Fifteen 
Puzzle, from Sun spots to Horse-racing, Professor Proctor glides 
with the ease of a man of varied learning, and in no volume that 
he has written has he shown more conclusively the many-sidedness 
of his genius, 


By the same Author and Uniform with the above; 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 


Rough Ways Made Smooth, ee Re ee er as 
Pleasant Ways in Science, . . . «6 2 25 
The Expanse of Heaven, . . . . 225 
Our Place Among the Infinities, . . . 225 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, small 8vo, 3 00 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York, 








First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make, Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store 





JONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 








Barker Brothers & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Phiiaaetphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
[Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





ESTABLISHED 1849. 
OLB 
we: " & & So 


, MANUFACTURERS oF 7 





wa L AND 
er oRTHOr 


CAy 
nstrume ntfs 





No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 


(Formerly South N intW’Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


&a@p Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant, 





STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S . 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preservé health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them. ‘They censist of 


_Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections, It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrheea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Seon. 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. hese distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne's Liniment or Counter-Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, fer the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health,-to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug. 
gists everywhere. 





NEW YORK. 





THe AMERICAN 


1s 
FOR SALE IN NEW YORK AT NUMEROUS NEWS- 


STANDS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


A. BRENTANO’s, 39 Union Square. 
5 THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 

THE St. NicHoLas Hore . 

THE New York Hore, 


THE Astor Housk, 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Estabhished for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution 


of Trusts, 


also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJ. B. COMEGYS 

AUGUSTUS HEATON 

DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 





EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer - 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY 

ALEXANDER BROWN, 


AMES M. AERTSEN 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
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‘THE AMERICAN. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday, at No. 726 CuestnuT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


PAGE, 

R&VIEW OF THE WEEK, . ‘ . ‘ . oe s $37 
EDITORIALS : 

The Administration’s Slender Support, . ° ° - 340 

The Justification of Penn’s Plan, é ‘ - > . 3 
WEEKLY Norss, - ° : " F ‘ ° ° - 342 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: 

The Function of Art in Education, . : : ° - 343 

Philadelphia Society, . ‘ ° . ° ° ° - 343 
SCIENCE: 

Mr. Darwin on the Formation of Vegetable Mould, - 344 
LITERATURE: 

Morley’s Literature in Victoria’s Reign, . oe . 345 

The Elder andthe Younger Booth, . . . . . 346 

Norway History, Art and Literature, . ° . ° - 346 

Dr. Holland’s Novels, . . . ‘ ° . . 347 

Dr. Willett’s “‘ Restitution of All Things,’’. . . - 347 
PusiicaTtions RECEIVED, . 347 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, . . ° ° ° - * 347 
NoTEs FROM Paris, . . 6 é . ° . ° - 348 
Arr Notss, . A . : . . ° ° 5 - 349 
Drier, ° . ° . ° 349 
FINANCIAL AND ‘TRADE RevIgEW, . «6 6+ e349 





SUBSCRIPTION—$3.00 Jer annum, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advert.sements or chyectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 

All communications or contributions should be addressed to 

THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





WM. A. DROWN & C0’S 


UJ MBRELLAS AND Parasots, 





——FOR SALE BY—— 


Tue Best DEAters. 





Positively no Goods Retailed at our 





Warerooms.—— 








Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
Fa STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood's American Kitchener ry 
30 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Aseries of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political 
History of the United States. Edited by John T. 


Morse, Jr. 


The object of this series of lives of American States- 
men is not to present merely a number of detached nar- 
ratives, but to furnish volumes which shall embody in 
concise and attractive form the results of extensive study 
of the many influences which have combined to shape 
the political history of our country. It will include 
biographies, by very competent hands, of Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, 
Patrick Henry, Jackson, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and 
possibly others. 


VoL. 1. JOHN Quincy ADAMS. 
By John T. Morse, Jr., author of a “ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton,” etc. 16mo, $1.25, 


This is an exceedingly clear and impartial statement 
of the facts in the career of John Quincy Adams, of the 
political circumstances, influences and events of his 
period; and of Mr. Adams’s relation to the leading 
statesmen of his time, and to the many important politi- 
cal movements during the long term of his public 
service. 


THE DOMESTIC AND ARTISTIC LIFE 
OF JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, R. A. 


With a sketch of his Works, and Reminiscences of his 
Son, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. By Martha Babcock Amory (Granddaughter 
of Copley), With a fine Steel Portrait of Copley, 
from a painting by himself. 8vo, $3.00. 


This is the first adequate biography ever written of 
Copley, whose fame as an artist is equally illustrious in 
England and America. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Vout. II. THE Luck oF ROARING Camp, and other 
Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish and Ameri- 
can Legends, and a portion of the Tales of the Argo- 
nauts, etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be very 
popular, being as attractive in its style as in its unique 
stories, sketches, and poems. 


EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER: 
Or, MACAULAY AND BACON. By James Spedding, author 
of the Life of Bacon and Editor of Bacon’s Works. 
2 vols. 8vo, $7.00. 


A very careful and interesting discussion of certain 
passages in Macaulay’s famous Essay on Bacon, show- 
ing their incorrectness and the injustice done by them 
to Bacon’s memopy. 


EUTHANASY: 


Or, Harpy TALK Towarps THE END oF Lire. By 
William Mountford. New Edition. 12mo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


A very tasteful edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpful book, which gives inthe form of a conversation 
the reasons for faith in the future happiness of the good. 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 


price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
Sup AND Enaine Buipine 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossINGs AND SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. — 
WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & CO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JNO. C., CORNELIUS. CHAS. E. CORNELIUS. A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CoO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


In great variety, for YOLJDA Y PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NARR & GERLACH, - 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHETSNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART 


YORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


z2z South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
" Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. ' 














RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 

OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms, 
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